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STRAWS IN THE 
WESTERN WIND 


ERE, as we go to press with this suc- 

ceeding issue of Survey Graphic are 
straws in the Western wind that give some- 
thing of the early response to our special 
number for March, THE AMERICAS: 
SOUTH AND NORTH, the sec- 
ond edition of which (35,000 
more copies) now occupies the 
adjoining presses. 

The Transradio Press 
broadcast by short wave and air- 
mailed a four page review of 
THE AMERICAS: SOUTH 
AND NORTH to the 41 Latin 
American newspapers they serve. 

The Associated Press and the 
United Press made extracts of 
three articles for their clients to 
the far south of us, over 100 in 


Service 


each case. 

Lisa Sergio, news commentator 
on WQXR, declared “This all 
American issue of Survey Graphic 
is the most comprehensive pub- 
lication of its kind I have seen, 
... Survey Graphic has brought 
together authoritative opinions 
and comprehensive studies for 
which anyone who is aware of 
the importance of a better under- 
standing between north and south 
has reason to be sincerely grate- 
ful.” 

“We should have more publications like 
this brilliant issue of Survey Graphic,” said 
Lymon Bryson in conducting his informal 
table-discussion over Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System on March 1. The theme was 
What Is Americanism Today? and his guest 
speakers appeared before the Waldorf-As- 
toria Hotel dinner gathered by Columbia 
for its pioneer School of the Air of the 
Americas. It is estimated five million per- 
sons listened to this weekly broadcast. 

In its March 2 syndicated service to radio 
stations, World Peaceways summarized 
three articles from our number on THE 
AMERICAS: SOUTH AND NORTH. 

Alma Kitchell who conducts the popular 
“Alma Kitchell’s Brief Case” program for 
the National Broadcasting Company, in an 
interview with one of our authors, Hubert 
Herring, who had just returned from South 
America, high'y praised THE AMERICAS: 
SOUTH AND NORTH. 

Sterling Fisher, director of the Depart- 
ment of Education and Radio Talks of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, urged the 
reading of Dr. Stephen Duggan’s article to 
a group of educators and Latin American 
fans assembled for a conference at the 


Museum of Natural History in New York 


City. 


Adelaide Hawley who conducts the 


Woman’s Page of the Air over the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, when interview- 
ing one of the American exchange students 
who has just returned from a year’s grad- 


uate work in Chile (her photograph ap- 
peared in our issue) called attention to Dr. 
Duggan’s article. Miss Hawley said, “I 
hope many of you will get a copy of the 
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Survey Graphic and read all that Dr. Dug- 
gan has to say.” 

Roland H. Sharp, Latin American spe- 
cialist, supplemented a review of the issue 
elsewhere in the news columns of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor with this ob- 
servation: “A further evidence of 
North American awareness that 
an understanding of Latin Amer- 
ica is vital came in the special is- 
sue of Survey Graphic.” 

The New York.Times com- 
mented on March 2: “The point 
of view of the business man who 
said his sole purpose was ‘to get 
money out of South America’ is 
not represented here. In the end 
it will not even get the money 
out. The moral is that ‘coopera- 
tive peace’ is best, even for our 
hard material interests.” 

Here’s what the New York Sun 
said: “The thought that the na- 
tions now at war might well con- 
sider the. pattern of genuine’ in- 
ternational cooperation existing in 
the Western Hemisphere when 
one day they sit down at the peace 
table is the theme running 
through most of the articles .. . 
written by thirty-odd economists, 
statesmen and others with first 
hand information on matters of 
vital importance to the two continents.” 

The International News Service released 
long excerpts from the articles by A. A. 
Berle, Jr., Nelson Rockefeller, Major Gen- 
eral McCoy to 100 clients with the state- 
ment: “An illuminating picture of how 
the United States is implementing its poli- 
cies of the Western Hemisphere defense 
by diplomatic, economic and military co- 
operation with the other American Repub- 
lics is presented in these excerpts.” 

Newsweek regards this issue as “proba- 
bly the most vital of the Calling America 
Series.” 

The Weekly Bulletin of the Foreign 
Department, National Association of Credit 
Men, suggests that “Everyone trading with 
Latin America will find informative the 
special number of Survey Graphic.” 
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While copies of THE AMERICAS: 
SOUTH AND NORTH are still avail- 
able we urge you to distribute them as 
generously as you can afford at the 
reduced rate of three copies for $1. 
Send your order and payment to 
SURV GRAPHIC, 112 East 19 
Street, New York City. Ene! 
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SPEAKERS OF NOTE 


Frank Bohn 


WHAT’S NEW IN PSYCHOLOGY? 


Many have wondered, and read an article here and 
there. The only wise course is to read the latest 
monumental compendium. 
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Henry Pratt Fairchild 
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Erika and Klaus Mann 
It is a massive volume, written in an engaging 
style, and enlivened by about 200 relevant 
pictorial illustrations, and covering every 
phase of psychology. Not a stodgy passage 
in the book. 


624 pages 6144x914—$3.50 
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What to do about the 
““ill-fed“ third — — when it comes to 


VITAMIN C 


concentrated tablets! 


Many families must of necessity 
live on very limited food budgets. 


You know how frequently such 
diets tend to include an over-bal- 
ance of fats, starches and carbohy- 
drates—with a corresponding 
deficiency in the fresh fruits and 
vegetables that are needed for an 
adequate supply of vitamins. 


_ What can you do for these fami- 
lies?) Explain to them the ever- 
present need for the vitamin-rich 
foods in their diet. And as for the all- 
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important Vitamin C, explain that 
delicious canned grapefruit juice is 
its cheapest natural food source, 
with the single exception of cabbage 
consumed in large quantities. 

For your own information, Florida 
canned grapefruit juice supplies 
Vitamin C at an average cost of 
only 1.6¢ per 50 milligrams. 


That is even cheaper than 
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In addition, grapefruit contains 
Vitamins B; and G—and has re- 
cently been demonstrated to in- 
crease assimilation of the calcium 
supplied by other foods. 


The Florida Citrus Commission 
gives you this information in the 
hope that you'll pass it on to families 
that need it. 


Fiona Ciravs Commission 
Lakeland, Florida 


TES, INC, Publication Office, 84 North 
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“FF WAS A DRAFTSMAN” 


‘Tarety-seven years ago, in 
1904, the president of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph 
Company went to work as a clerk 
in one of the Bell System com- 
panies. 

About that time, the 18 men 
who are now the presidents of the 
Bell telephone companies were 
starting their careers. For, like 


the head of the System, they have 


worked many years in the business 
—-an average of 38 years each. 
Each of them can say: “I was a 
clerk,” “I was a lineman,” “I was 
a draftsman”— and so on. 

The “know how” is here — for 
the every-day job of running the 
telephone business or to serve you 
in emergency. Up-from-the-ranks 


management is doubly important 
these days. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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THE BELL SYSTEM IS DOING ITS PART EN- 
THE COUNTRY’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE, 


The Gist of It 


[N 1940 JoHN MacCorMac’s BooK BROUGHT 
out by Viking, “Canada: America’s Prob- 
lem,” was a best seller in this country. The 
title inspired J. Bartlet Brebner’s title on 
page 221. Mr. Brebner was born in Canada, 
and lectured on modern history at the 
University of Toronto for a time. Since 
1925 he has taught at Columbia University. 
For the past nine years he has been engaged 
with other scholars in an important survey 
of Canadian-American relations for the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Sixteen volumes have been com- 
pleted. 


[NTERESTED IN EXPLORING THE EFFECT ON 
American life of the European scholars 
who have sought refuge in this country in 
recent years, Survey Graphic turned natur- 
ally to Alvin Johnson, director of the New 
School for Social Research, New York. Dr. 
Johnson is a leader in the principal organi- 
zations concerned with assisting foreign 
scholars. Page 226. 


“Our Sea oF DEsTINy” Is THE SUBTITLE OF 
W. Adolphe Roberts’ book “The Carib- 
9ean,” published a few months ago. Mr. 
Roberts came to New York from Jamaica. 
A poet, novelist, journalist, he is perhaps 
xest known for his study of Sir Henry 
Morgan as a colonial administrator, and 
nis biography of Raphael Semmes, com- 
mander of the “Alabama.” In 1936 Mr. 
Roberts became first president of the Ja- 
maica Progressive League of New York. 
lis article on page 229 expresses his deep 
soncern for the economic welfare and the 
solitical future of the British possessions in 
he British West Indies. 


‘I BECAME INTERESTED IN FINLAND” says 
frederick A. Gutheim (page 235), “partly 
hrough my friendship with Alvar Aalto, 
tinland’s greatest modern architect, and 
yartly through a growing interest in all 
North Europe democracies.” His article is 
yased on fresh information gathered from 
riends recently returned from Finland, 
ficial documents, and Washington author- 
ties on relief, foreign trade, and agricul- 
ure. Mr. Gutheim is at present a consultant 
n the office of the administrator of the 
‘ederal Works Agency. He has just fin- 
shed editing “Frank Lloyd Wright on 
\rchitecture,” a book of the architect’s 
apers which Duell, Sloan & Pearce will 
ring out shortly. Mr. Gutheim is no new- 
omer to the pages of Survey Graphic. 


‘oUNG CHARLES Epwarp WILSON WENT To 
vork as errand boy in the Sprague Works 
f the General Electric Company in 1899. 
Yn January 1, 1940 he succeeded Gerard 
wope as president of G. E. His article 
page 244) thrusts aside the defeatism of 
nany of his fellow industrialists, and blue- 
rints the opportunities and responsibilities 
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Yale where she is doing post-graduate 
work. Miss Eldredge lived in India for a 
time, and came in contact with many po- 
litical figures, Hindu, Moslem, and Chris- 
tian. Page 250. 


of the free enterprise system to justify it- 
self by providing “total security” for the 
American people. oe 


Two YOUNG NEWSPAPERMEN DESCRIBE “THE 
biggest man in American politics” (page 


247). Geoffrey Parsons, Jr. is midwestern 
correspondent for the New York Herald 


Tribune. Robert M. Yoder now writes the™ 


column “Sharps and Flats” for the Chicago 
Daily News. 


LoNG INTERESTED IN INDIA’s COMPLEX POLI- 
tics, Marlen Eldredge follows the course of 
wartime events in that country from the 
department of international relations at 
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JoHN PALMER GAVIT, THE EDITOR OF OUR 
monthly department, Through Neighbors’ 
Doorways, is on leave of absence until 
October 1 next. He is recovering from a 
siege of illness at Winter Park. Fla. But 
this does not mean that his department 
will not continue in the interval. Beginning 
with the May Survey Graphic, a series of 
guest writers will be found there on invi- 
tation of Mr. Gavit. 
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The U.S. A: Canada’s Problem 


by J. BARTLET BREBNER 


“Americans have not had to worry much about Canada in the 
past and even now they need not worry as much as they feared 
in the summer of 1940 they might have to. Canadians, on the 
other hand, have never been able to shake free of their con- 
cern with the United States, nor are they likely to be able to 
in the future.” An arresting article by a distinguished student 


of Canadian-American relations. 


DNE OF THE MOST UNEXPECTED CONSEQUENCES OF THE COL- 
apse of France in May 1940, was that Americans suddenly 
eased to take Canada for granted. Their last real outburst 
yf old-fashioned annexationism had erupted just after the 
Sivil War, to be ended by an almost-forgotten Anglo- 
American conference at Washington in 1871. There the 
Jnited States consented to write finis under Manifest Des- 
iny so far as the lands beyond a line from Cape Breton 
o Vancouver Island were concerned. The Canada that 
xcited Walt Whitman’s admiration, and which he ex- 
yected would speedily qualify to join the United States, 
yecame a matter of indifference to Americans—a cold, 
eautiful, empty landscape where the fishing and skiing 
vere good, 

Naturally enough, there were quite good reasons for the 
ndifference. In most matters, ordinary North Americans 
ad thought of the two countries as almost one. Literally 
nillions of Americans went to Canada to become Cana- 
lians and even more millions of Canadians merged prac- 
ically imperceptibly with the peoples of the United States. 
The thickly inhabited parts of the Dominion were driven 
ike a wedge so far south into the Republic that border- 
rossing was a kind of casual formality that made Euro- 
ans marvel. Recently there were normally about forty 
nillion crossings a year. Why not cross Ontario when you 
vanted to travel from New England to Chicago and the 
Aiddlewest? Why not cross Maine if you were in a hurry 
» get from Montreal to. the Atlantic coast? Middlewest- 
rners made their summer pilgrimages to Europe by the 
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St. Lawrence route and eastern Canadian motorists 
traveled to their own West by Chicago and the Twin 
Cities. 

The American attitude would have been different if 
Canadians had been troublesome, but, for reasons which 
no one bothered to explore, their independent existence 
did not create the same kinds of problems as those which 
repeatedly clustered around Cubans and Mexicans. The 
general attitude towards Canada was a good deal like that 
of a big brother to a small sister. Ignore her as much as 
possible lest she get “uppity,” but be willing to stand up 
for her if any outsider presumed to molest her. The politi- 
cal cartoonists ordinarily pictured the two countries as 
Uncle Sam and Miss Canada unless they had some reason 
to be especially conciliatory, and then Uncle Sam and 
Jack Canuck were drawn in almost equal scale as they 
clasped hands in manly fashion across the border. 

A few~business men and trade experts in the United 
States had exact knowledge of Canada, in fact usually it 
was only inthe financial sections of American newspa- 
pers that Canadian news could be found. These men 
realized that Canada and the United States had gradually 
become each other’s best customers and that the exchange 
between them was the largest between two nations in the 
world. The United States sent iron and steel and their 
products, coal and oil, cotton and citrus fruits, to Canada, 
and the reverse movement was a flood of newsprint and 
wood pulp, nickel and asbestos, gold and silver, furs, fish, 
and chemicals. Canadians used the same kinds of auto- 


s as Americans, 


mobiles, vacuum cleaners, and retrigerator 
art them- 


but they manufactured them in whole or 1n p 
selves, having learned that a tariff wall could at the same 
time provide revenue for government and employment for 
Canadians as long as Canadian consumers did not refuse 
to pay higher prices than their American cousins. But 
Americans had supplied most of the capital tor the branch 
factories. In fact, Canadians and Americans were trusung 
each other with more money than they did anyone else. 


The U.S.-Canadian border at Niagara Falls. The border customs examination 
In normal times there have been about 40 million crossings a year 


is informal. 


American investments in Canada amounted in 1937 to 
four billions of dollars, Canadian investments in the 
United States to a little over one billion. 

It was this oddly proportioned mixture of ignorance, 
economic interest, and no need to worry, which lured 
countless good will orators into tributes to the four (or 
five) thousand miles of unguarded frontier—a myth if 
there ever was one. Canada’s forts and airfields had to be 
near the American boundary because her people lived 
along it, but any map of American fortifications revealed 
even more extensive equipment just south of the line. It 
was true that no one took the outmoded forts very seri- 
ously after 1871. There was even the classic tale of the 
great stone fort which the United States was building at 
Rouse’s Point, New York, after the War of 1812, when it 
was discovered that it had been built in Canada. The 
Canadians obligingly warped the boundary in 1842 to 
leave Fort Montgomery in the United States. 


The British-Canadian-American Triangle 


EVEN GRANTING THE MANY REASONS WHY AMERICANS COULD 
be tranquil about Canada, it was probably a mistake to 
_ let that tranquility degenerate into apathy. For instance, 
Canadians were not flattered by being regarded as mere 
northward projections of the population of the United 
States, for they had a perfectly natural desire to be con- 
ceded distinct individuality of their own. To be a Cana- 
dian inevitably came to consist very largely in the asser- 
tion that one was not an American. Canadians have never 


been able to enjoy the luxury of being indifferent to the _ 


_ keep the Dominion in mind as they made their mercanti 


United States, for they have, with British backing, de- 
feated two American attempts at conquest, thwarted two 
more dangerous outbursts of border filibustering, and 
withstood a great variety of well calculated economic 
bludgeoning, sometimes by small American pressure 
groups, sometimes by the full weight of the Ane 
economy on the offensive. A recent book has called Can- 
ada America’s problem. Most Canadians respond with 
heartfelt conviction that the United States, in far greater 
degree, has always been Canada’s prob- 
lem. 

Another complication is that Canada 
has an instinctive loyalty to Great Brit- 
ain, whereas in ordinary times the United 
States has an instinctive suspicion. If. 
‘t had not. been for Great Britain, the 
United States would probably have en- 
gulfed Canada. The Dominion rose from 
mere local self-government to distinct in-~ 
ternational status by fighting alongside 
Great Britain from 1914 to 1918, instead — 
of by fighting against her from 1775 to 
1783. And finally, Canadians have needed 
the existence of Great Britain so that by 
transfusions of material or spiritual Brit- 
oness they could convince themselves 
that their bloodstreams differed in some 
essential way from American blood-— 
streams. 

This does not mean that Canadians are — 
foolish enough seriously to miscalculate” 
their relations with the United States. It 
would be unthinkable for them to ally 
themselves to an enemy of hers. As a_ 
matter of fact, in British eyes they were, — 
between 1918 and 1938, much too deeply tinctured with a_ 
North American point of view to be entirely congenial — 
associates in the British Commonwealth and in the 
League of Nations. They almost got Article X of the 
League Covenant amended; singlehanded they persuaded 
Great Britain and the rest of the Empire to terminate the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance; and they managed to be thor- 
oughly embarrassing at Geneva about the invasions of 
Manchuria and Ethiopia. Never since 1918 has London 
been able to forget Ottawa when it came to framing poli- 
cies which affected Washington. _ ‘ 

The truth is that in times of peace, for about a hundred 
years, Canadians have enjoyed a luxurious international 
position because both Great Britain and the United States 
had ends to pursue in Canada and quite frequently it was 
possible to play one off against the other to Canadian ad- 
vantage. It used to be said, for instance, that Canada had 
two umbrellas for protection against international storms, 
the British Navy and the Monroe Doctrine. Canada’s im- 
ports and exports have for half a century been so impo 3 
tant 1n great triangular commercial movements involving 
the three countries that both of the giants have had 


Gendreau 


calculations. In an almost literal sense, the three co 
could not live without each other. Economically they wer 
Siamese triplets. : oa 
How Stout Is the North Gate? pai | niet 
IF WHAT HAS BEEN SAID WERE THE COMPLETE PICTU 


volved in the relations of Canada and the 


the whole matter could be 
pigeonholed as a continuous mi- 
graine for Canada and an occa- 
sional headache for the United 
States. But at Ogdensburg in 
August 1940, the two countries 
set up a permanent Joint De- 
fense Board which corresponds 
closely to the International Joint 
Commission which they have 
been using since 1909 to settle 
various problems of boundary 
waters and similar adjustments. 
Obviously neither country 
would have taken this momen- 
tous step without urgent stimu- 
lus and earnest calculations. The 
stimulus was the peril of Great 
Britain, which Americans and 
Canadians felt was their peril. 
The calculations were strategic. 
Americans suddenly realized 
that the Panama Canal was not 
their only major problem. Lab- 
rador, Newfoundland, and Can- 
ada loomed up abruptly as the 
most direct route to the United States from Europe, just 


as Alaska and Canada formed the land bridge from Asia. 


There were even some who began to be concerned about 
Hudson Bay, which bites so deeply into the middle of the 
North American continent. At any rate, Uncle Sam im- 
petuously wooed Miss Canada, and the lady showed clear 
signs of relief that the strong man next door had begun to 
think of himself as her natural protector. 

Here is the core of the problem in terms of human re- 
lationships. The moment you dramatize yourself as a 
benevolent protector, you become remarkably blind about 
the person that you are protecting. Perhaps the blindness 
is merely the traditional affliction of love, but it is more 
tempting to blame it on the rosy glow that goes with 
conscious virtue. Whatever it be, it 
is always very hard on the protect- 
ed, who naturally likes to be active 
as well as passive, at the same time 
as it is likely to be a kind of nar- 
cotic to the protector. 
Perhaps the most befuddling in- 
gredient of uncritical benevolence is 
condescension. Every American 
who has ever read James Russell 
Lowell’s heartfelt essay of 1869 “On 
a Certain Condescension in For- 
eigners,” and has savored the relief 
which it gave to two generations of 
Americans who hated being re- 
garded as barbarians, can easily 
imagine what relief Canadians 
could find in a similar essay con- 
cerning Americans. Eight or nine 
years ago, Arthur A. Hauck, now 
president of the University of 
Maine, published a little book about | 
he knowledge and opinions. which 
erican and Canadian students 
| of each other. One of the 


British Combine 


Drill with a ship’s anti-aircraft gun at a Canadian training center on the East Coast 


jewels which he collected from American students de- 
serves to be recorded here, for it was not uncharacteristic 
of American opinion in general: 

It is with much respect that I say that it is too bad they 
are not further advanced than they are at present. But they 
are gradually becoming Americanized in their ways of living 
and working and it won't be long before we will be proud to 
know more Canadians. 

One piece of fairly characteristic American ignorance of 
Canada is the assumption that the Dominion is not very 
able to defend: herself. This is quite true in the naval 
sphere, where Canada has always depended upon Great 
Britain and has now only about 175 small vessels to serve 
in coastal and convoy patrol work. In a military sense, 

Canada is at present relatively better 
prepared than the United States, 
and the very geography which on 
the map makes her look like a path- 
way from Europe or Asia to the 
United States makes the Canadian 
approach relatively easy to defend. 
The ocean shores of Canada and the 
country immediately behind them 
are generally very inhospitable. 
Heavy coastal artillery now protects 
the few usable entries from the At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts, the St. 
Lawrence can be easily mined, the 
ponderous procession of ice floes out 
of Foxe Channel into Hudson 
Strait eliminates Hudson Bay as a 
potential base for anything more 
than brief raiding operations, and 
on each coast a full division of the 
Canadian Army is distributed be- 
hind the defenses. Other Canadian 
troops are in Iceland, Newfound- 
land, and the West Indies. This 
spring the two divisions in Great 
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Britain are being reinforced by a third and by the corps 
troops, tank brigade, and armored division which raise 
the force to a full army corps. 

As many Americans know, Canadians seem to be the 
best natural air fighters in the world. They can and do 
make excellent airplanes, including the Hurricanes which 
their first aviaters took with them to England in 1940. 
They do not make the most recent models of airplane 
engines, but purchase them from the United States. Can- 
ada is the center of an air-training scheme, now in oper- 
ation and expanding at an astounding rate, which has 
been rivalled in the past only by Germany. By the end 
of 1941, this force of 72,000 men and 4,000 machines will 
be producing five hundred pilots, bombers, and gunners 
every week in order to man twenty-five Canadian overseas 
squadrons and to reinforce the mixed Imperial squadrons. 

On the whole, then, Americans might be reasonably 
gratified by what Canada has been able to do in the way 
of providing potential defenses for the supposedly vulner- 
able northern boundary of the United States. When the 
Ogdensburg Agreement was announced, Canadians all 
over the Dominion began at once to speculate and to 
write what they might have to do to help defend 
the United States, much to the amusement of the few 
mee oe ee might well have 

cen more appreciative, bu ely as usual ] 


goods than Canada did British. As every 
one knows, however, Anglo-American 
balances quickly became a serieus prob- 
lem in the present war. Only very deft 
exchange controls and serious personal 
sacrifices enabled Canadians to avoid 
making the situation very much worse 
by offering Canada’s sterling balances to 
meet obligations in the United States. It 
was hoped that Americans would ease 
the situation by cantinuing to spend mil- 
lions in Canada on vacations, but they 
were frightened off in June 1940, by new 
American border regulations. 

Since this matter of the balances of 
payments among the United States, Can- 
ada, and Great Britain is a notorious tilt- 
ing-ground for the tournaments of one 
peculiar sect of economists, it is the better 
part of valor not to go ints it too deeply. 
Yet it can be used here as a reminder> 
that Canada and the United States are 
competitive as well as complementary 
economies, lest it be casually assumed 
that all would be well if the two coun- 
tries formed an economic union. This ~ 
fact leaps to view the moment one con- 
siders that both countries are producers 
of wheat and_other grains, copper and” 
other base metals, and numerous com-_ 
modities such as lumber, fish, northern | 
fruits, and tobacco, as well as manufactured goods. And ~ 
then again, Canada has maintained herself economically © 
against the United States largely by means of a very ex-_ 
pensive transcontinental transportation system which feed 
the ports of Vancouver and Montreal. Seattle and New 
York already have made it abundantly clear how they 
feel about international agreements (such as the St. Law- 
rence Waterway) which threaten in any way to strengthen 
their Canadian competitors. 

Some Americans and Canadians believe that the two 
countries ought to unite politically. Persons who think 
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Typical Sunday scene in French Canada, which has its own cultural identity 


along such lines must be reminded that Canada is at least 


as severely racked by sectionalism as the United States, in- 
deed probably more so. Sea and winter ice, mountains and 
the immense low plateau of rock and watery waste which 
stretches from Ottawa to Winnipeg, cut up Canada in a 
mercilessly effective way. It is true that the Canadian sec 
tions would on the whole attach themselves fairly neatly 
to existing American sections, yet this i h 
pela a unsolved the cultural of thre 
and a illion French-speaking North Americans. - 

A hundred and forty million Americans have accom 
modated themselves without i > tw 
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ts source of reinforcement for its unique identity, is not 
o France, but to Rome. That is because the culture of 
french Canada is intrinsically the culture of the seven- 
eenth century Counter-Reformation in France, and be- 
ause Rome has remained faithful to it while France has 
uot. These are the circumstances which have endowed 
french Canadians with a granite-like cultural integrity 
which has to be accepted as an established fact. It is no 
nore amenable to a magic formula like “a common North 
American culture” than is Mexican cultural integrity. 
The Dominion of Canada became a reality with con- 
iderable weight of its own, from ocean to ocean, during 
he boom of 1896-1913. Since that time, when judicious 
Sanadians have been asked by honestly inquiring Amer- 
cans whether the two countries ought to amalgamate, 
hey have been confident that they were right in saying 
No.” Inevitably the world crisis which has been piling 
up since 1931 has given the question new emphasis, par- 
icularly in the light of President Roosevelt’s repeated 
wertures to Canada from 1933 onwards and of the po- 
ential entry of Canada into Pan American plans under 
he Ogdensburg Agreement of August 1940. Yet the same 
ind of Canadians would probably give the same answer 
oday. As long as there is a Great Britain to which Anglo- 
Janadians and French Canadians can cling in order to 
fiset their vulnerability to the United States, the majority 
ff Canadians would prefer not to become Americans. 
There is consequently a good deal to be said for the 
uggestion that, if circumstances should compel the United 
ates to assume the direction of Canada’s course during 
rucial North American circumstances, it would probably 
Ye wise to set Canada back on her own feet again as 
oon as the crisis was over. If Canadians can and will do 
. competent job of shouldering their own troubles and 
yurdens in times of peace, why should the United States 
olunteer? Canada has no intentions of being a menace or 
m enemy and she is strong enough in her own right to 
void becoming cither of these things involuntarily, ex- 
ept in the extreme circumstances already envisaged in 
he Ogdensburg Agreement. In those circumstances Can- 
da would be as much of an asset to the United States as 
ed determination could make her. 
setting Acquainted with the Lady Next Door 
{any AMERICANS WANT TO KNOW WHAT CAN BE DONE IM- 
ediately to improve the relationship between the two 
uintries. Hundreds of young men have settled this for 
ernselves as their fathers did in 1914 to 1917 by enlisting 
the Canadian forces. Since this course is not open to 
e ordinary citizen, he has to content himself with more 
dinary procedures. He has developed a distinct i 
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1932 a painstaking effort by a large group of American 
and Canadian scholars to discover and investigate pre 
cisely the surprisingly large number of unexplored areas 
in the relations of the two countries. Most of this work, 
whose published results already form an imposing series, 
has been rather highly technical research into diplomatic, 


-Seonomic, historical, and juristic problems, but it has sub- 


stantially affected thinking, writing, and action in both 
countries. Three organizations in New York, the Council 
on Foreign Relations, the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
and the Foreign Policy Association, have gone at the 
problem in a more general way by increasingly close co- 
operation with the Canadian Institute of International Af- 
fairs. Speakers are exchanged and study groups in both 
countries work on the same problem before exchanging 
their findings and views at joint meetings. Finally, since 
1935, St. Lawrence University at Canton, N. Y., and 
Queen’s University at Kingston, Ontario, with the sup- 
port of the Carnegie Endowment, have been holding bi- 
ennial conferences on Canadian-American affairs which 
bring together politicians, publicists, business men, repre- 
sentatives of labor, educators, and civil servants for leisure- 
ly and astonishingly frank exchanges of views. Their pub- 
lished Proceedings have been widely used. 

Canadians, of course, would like nothing better than a 
renewed flow of American visitors to Canada. Canada 
requires no passports from American visitors, in rather 
startling contrast to American passport and fingerprinting 
controls for incoming Canadian visitors. With her smaller 
population and her narrow concentration of war industries, 
Canada seems able to hand over the prevention of sabotage 
to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police and to relax her 
border controls, in the hope of luring in the American dol- 
lars which bounce back so instantly to buy needed Amer- 
ican goods. Americans might well seize this opportunity, 
which not only benefits the United States materially, but 
which also affords a chance to get acquainted with various 
kinds of Canadians. They might even be able to do some- 
thing to diminish the often absurd sense of moral supe- 
riority in Canadians with which they, like the Scots and 
the Hollanders, compensate themselves for material in- 
feriority to an overpowering neighbor. 


In sUMMING UP, IT SEEMS FAIR TO SAY THAT AMERICANS 
have not had to worry much about Canada in the past, 
and even now in time of war they need not worry as much 
as they feared in the summer of 1940 they might have to. 
Canadians, on the other hand, have never been able to 
shake free of their concern with the United States, nor are 
they likely to be able to in the future. 

ig i to offer two suggestions for the 
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The Refugee Scholar in America 


Are the displaced professors of Europe a 
What are they contributing to American scholarship? 


tions? 


by ALVIN JOHNSON 


swamping our educational institu- 


A timely 


analysis by the founder of the University in Exile. 


A FEW DAYS AGO A DISTINGUISHED POLISH CLASSICAL SCHOLAR, 
with whom I had been in communication for many 
months, arrived in New York. After the fall of Poland he 
had made his way through Rumania and Bulgaria to 
Athens. He had planned to sail to Lisbon and thence to 
America, but this plan was vetoed by the entry of Greece 
into the war. By a small freighter the family made its way 
to Smyrna, by another to Istanbul, whence they set out by 
rail to Bagdad. From Bagdad they went by plane to north- 
western India; by rail to Bombay, where finally they se- 
cured passage on the “President Roosevelt,” sailing for 
New York by way of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Another scholar, a world famous architect, has set out 
from Jerusalem for Basra. Thence he will go by plane to 
Sydney, to sail for San Francisco. 

Thus by diverse routes, through unimaginable difficul- 
ties and hardships, the displaced scholars of Europe are 
making their way to America. They have been coming 
since 1933, some on invitation by institutions, some 
through their own resources or the help of friends, hoping 
to resume their careers in a new land. In the early years of 
the period about two thirds of the scholars taking refuge 
in America were Jews. With the intensification of the 
Nazi mania, more and more non-Jewish liberals were ex- 
pelled. Since the war and the conquest of Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland, France, Belgium and Holland, 
Norway and Denmark, the non-Jewish element has be- 
come preponderant. A representative group of recent 
arrivals includes men from most of the countries of con- 
tinental Europe, men of every religion and shade of 
political opinion, except Nazis, fascists and communists. 

How many of these refugee scholars have come to 
America, and how many more may be expected? No 
complete figures are available, but fairly satisfactory esti- 
mates can be made. The four organizations that have 
been most active in bringing over or placing refugee 
scholars have been the Emergency Committee for Dis- 
placed Foreign Scholars, which has found places, one half 
of them permanent, for two hundred scholars; the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, whose placements fall little short of 
one hundred; the Oberlaender Trust, which also ap- 
proaches one hundred; and the New School for Social 
Research, which has twenty-six refugee professors and 
assistants in its Graduate Faculty and about thirty in other 
departments. The New School has also placed some fifteen 
refugee scholars in other institutions. 

These figures would appear to mount toward five hun- 
dred, but there is much duplication, since the four organ- 
izations often cooperate in the placement and maintenance 
of scholars. The net figure would not exceed four hun- 
dred. Add a possible two hundred for scholars who have 
come here and placed themselves without institutional in- 
tervention, and we have a body of six hundred foreign 
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scholars added to our sixty thousand native university and 
college teachers. One in a hundred. 

How many more are coming? Since August the New 
School for Social Research, in cooperation with the Rocke- 
feller and other foundations, has been engaged in a 
study of displaced scholars still in Europe, with a view to 
assisting in bringing to America approximately one hun- 
dred whose careers promise useful contributions to Amer- 
ican scholarship and teaching. Among the thousands of 
displaced scholars we have found between two and three 
hundred who have records of distinguished scholarly 
achievement. About a third of them are German scholars 
who had found places in France, Belgium, Holland, 
Scandinavia, and are now forced to emigrate once more. 
Another third are Polish and Czechoslovak professors dis- 
missed by virtually entire faculties. It is a question how 
many of these will survive the hardships of the German 
regime; or if they were caught in the Russian occupied 
territory, the still more severe rigors of Siberia. 

We are probably safe in placing a limit of six hundred 
upon the additional refugee professors who may be ex- 
pected to seek teaching or research positions in America. 
This would mean two in a hundred of our university and 
college teaching and research personnel. The proportion 
is worth bearing in mind, because there are many who 
are under the impression that our educational life is being 
swamped with alien professors. 

I may conclude this part of the inquiry with a brief 
consideration of the distribution of the refugee scholars. 
They have been received more hospitably by the private 
than by the public institutions; more hospitably by the 
institutions in the northeastern than by those of the mid- 
dlewestern and Pacific states. Comparatively few have 
been placed in the southern states. 

The largest single group is to be found at the New 
School for Social Research where nearly sixty refu- 
gee scholars are engaged in teaching and research. Har- 
vard has made more places for refugee scholars than any 
other of our great universities. A large group is centered 
in Princeton. Among the colleges Swarthmore and Bryn 
Mawr are notable for their hospitality to refugee scholars. 


Scholars of Rank 
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THE QUESTION MAY BE RAISED, HOW PERMANENT Is THIS 
dition to our teaching personnel? How many of these 
scholars will return to Europe when peace is restored? 
The answer must be, very few. None will return to Ger- 
many if the Nazi power survives. If it breaks down, the 
disorder and impoverishment of the country will for 
many years preclude any considerable university develop: 
ment. Much the same may be said of Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland. Even if they are liberated, they will be 
frightfully poor. No part of the continent will be rick 
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Dr. Johnson and professors of the University in Exile in the Benton murals room at the New School for Social Research 


enough to call back refugee professors. This is so clearly 
understood by the scholars themselves that almost all of 
them have taken out their first papers for citizenship, and 
most of the earlier migration are now full citizens. 

What is the effect on American scholarship of this 
infusion of foreigners into our teaching and research per- 
sonnel? Are the foreign scholars taking places that other- 
wise would be filled by Americans? Are they introducing 
alien elements into our intellectual life? Or do they offer 
a stimulus to American scholarship that will increase its 
efficiency and improve its position in American life as a 
whole? These are questions we must ask, even though 
the number of refugee scholars is too small to make con- 
clusive answers possible. 

It would not be difficult to find instances in which refu- 
gee scholars have filled places that might have been filled 
by native scholars. Sometimes it is asserted that a superior 
American scholar is passed by and an inferior refugee 
scholar placed. The case can hardly be common. If a su- 
perior refugee scholar is given a place that might other- 
wise fall to an inferior native scholar the educational 
world cannot be gravely disturbed. For generations edu- 
cational institutions have felt free to go beyond national 
borders to enlist distinguished ability. 

The Emergency Committee for Displaced Foreign 
Scholars, our most active placement agency for refugee 
scholars, makes it a fixed principle that it will place no 
refugee scholar where a native scholar who is just as good, 
or nearly as good, is available. The Oberlaender Trust is 
alive to the danger of displacing American scholars and 
shapes its policy accordingly. The same thing is true of the 
placement activities of the Rockefeller Foundation. The 
New School for Social Research has built up a Graduate 
Faculty of refugee professors, wholly financed through 
contributions given for this specific purpose and which 
could not have been applied to the maintenance of native 
American scholars. 

The problem of the refugee scholar is, however, one 
that cannot be discussed in narrow terms of jobs and em- 
sloyment, of national gains and national losses. Scholar- 
hip is in its essential nature international. What a scientist 
discovers becomes promptly the property of the whole 
orld. The whole world is therefore vitally concerned in 


preserving the creative scholar and in establishing the 
conditions under which he may continue his work. 

The national origin of an Einstein is of no significance 
to scholarship. His contributions are vital to physics, 
astronomy, mathematics, philosophy. Imagine the de- 
graded intellectual condition of any country which would 
not welcome Einstein to its institutions of learning. 
Among the refugee scholars now with us are a number 
of Nobel Prize winners. More are awaiting exit from 
countries that no longer give any thought to science. 

It is true that there are hardly two Nobel Prize winners 
to the hundred among the refugee scholars who have 
come to America. But where one scholar wins a Nobel 
Prize there are.a score whose achievements have brought 
their names under consideration. Among the refugees 
now in America an extraordinary number had established 
reputations that extended far beyond national boundaries. 
It would be invidious to select for special mention a more 
or less haphazard list of names. It is enough to say that 
there is hardly a branch of learning that has not been en- 
riched by the accession of refugee scholars of the first rank. 

But here again we run the risk of superficial judgment. 
Suppose we already have among our American physicists 
better scientists than any that have been displaced from 
foreign universities. Physics is nowadays an enormously 
wide field, with innumerable unsolved problems. No one 
physicist—or ten—can cover the whole field. Besides the 
best physicist—if the best can be defined—we need dozens 
of others, competent to do work of first quality, each in 
his own special part of the field. I doubt that the whole cf 
continental Europe could have boasted so competent an 
all-around economist as Wesley C. Mitchell. But Mitchell 
can deploy his abilities in only a small part of his vast 
field. Alongside of Mitchell and a gratifying array of first 
rate American economists there was plenty of room for 
the late Emil Lederer, for Neisser, Colm, Marschak, Lan- 
dauer, Brandt and a score of others. We have excellent 
historians, but we have room for a great papyrologist like 
Taubenschlag, a great Byzantine historian like Gregoire. 
We have competent art historians, musicologists, but 
never enough to cover the fields. In chemistry and physics, 
our most highly developed sciences, we encounter on 
every hand vistas of new fields awaiting tillage. 


True, one must agree; but why not breed up our ow) 
young men and women to exploit the untilled fields ? We 
are trying our best to do that. But in science as 10 true 
religion many are called and few are chosen. A first class 
scientist is not made without a rigorous, long continued 
and expensive training. Yet training alone will not make 
a farst class scientist. There is an essential anterior process 
of selection, involving qualities some of which are dis- 
cernible in youth, some not. And when we find a man 
who has managed to make a first rate scientist out of 
himself, we had better take him, whatever his origin. 


We Turned to Them in Europe 


THERE Is, HOWEVER, A MORE SUBTLE REASON WHY WE MAY 
expect much from the accession of refugee scholars to our 
scientific personnel. Although the results of scholarship 
are international, scholars in different environments set 
out with different presuppositions, approach their prob- 
lems in different ways. It cannot be determined offhand 
what approach is the most promising. But it is safe to say 
that many approaches are better than one. 

In every branch of science progressive periods are fol- 
lowed by more or less stagnant ones. The scholars who 
have arrived set the problems for the scholars who are 
trying to arrive, and there are few great scholars who do 
not place an excessive valuation upon chips from their 
own workshops. Herein lay much of the value of the in- 
terchange of scientific ideas between countries. The young 
scholar in a field growing stagnant in his own country 
could draw inspiration from work being done in another 
country where the progressive phase still obtained. 

European science is now flat. The splendid development 
of mathematics that characterized Polish scholarship has 
been trodden under foot. German political science has 
been degraded to propaganda uses. French scholarship is 
functioning underground. And even where the universi- 
ties are still nominally free, as in Sweden and Switzer- 
land, the defeat of scholarship in the rest of the continent 
rests like a blight upon their energies. 

At this juncture, when the inspiration of the continental 
universities upon which we have drawn heavily has been 
cut off, the opportunity presents itself of drawing to our 
own universities a large proportion of the ablest European 
scholars. If we profited by them from the distance, through 
printed reports or through occasional visits to their lecture 
rooms and laboratories, how much more can we expect to 
profit from them, working and teaching among us? 

It is sometimes said that the American educational in- 
stitutions are too hard pressed financially to make proper 
provision even for their existing services. They should not 
cramp their budgets further to take care of refugee schol- 
ars, however highly they may value the services such 
scholars have to offer. I refuse to believe that the financial 
barrier is insuperable. The New School for Social Re- 
search, financially one of the weakest of educational insti- 
tutions, has been able to carry through eight years a refu- 
gee graduate faculty beginning with fourteen members, 
now twenty-six, if we count research assistants. This fac- 
ulty has been supported mainly by contributions from per- 
sons of modest means who appreciate the intellectual and 
moral value of such an enterprise. It is not believable that 
the great universities with their vast number of powerful 
friends could not have found the resources to set up in 
cooperation a great university manned by European schol- 
ars, by virtue of its wide range of choice among scholars 
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of every land, a greater university than any that ever ex- 
isted in Europe. 

What such a university would mean at the present 
juncture is clear. The international position of the United 
States is changing rapidly, in consequence of the disorders 
and destruction of the European war. Everyone realizes 
that after the war America will be compelled even against 
its will to assume a virtual hegemony in world trade and 
investment. It is even more clear that America will have 
to assume the hegemony in science and the arts of civili- 
zation. Isolation, economic or cultural, can be only a 
dream, as unreal as it is unworthy. 

If we are to play our part fittingly in the post-war 
world we shall need access to competent information on 
every country, on its political, social and economic move- 
ments, on its history and institutional and social back- 
grounds, its language and literature, its pure and applied 
arts. For decades it has been dinned into our ears that we 
understand too little about the social and cultural life of 
our Latin American neighbors to command a high degree 
of success even in commercial relations. If our fingers are 
thumbs in our dealings with Latin America, what kind of 
members are they in our dealings with Thailand, Hedjaz? 

The study of foreign countries was far more assiduously 
cultivated in the European than in the American univer- 
sities. From among the refugee professors it would not be 
difficult to set up a competent Institute of World Econom- 
ics and World Affairs. Nor would it be difficult to set up 
an Institute of Languages and Cultures. Both projects are 
being considered and the only obstacle is financial. 

Yet it is not in such special fields that we must look for 
the chief benefits to be gained from the influx of refugee 
scholars. Much more is to be expected from the stimulus 
they will give to research and general science. 

When we reflect upon the achievements of science in~ 
the last half century we are often misled into the belief 
that the great work has been done and that we are now 
approaching the end of an intellectual epoch. A close study 
of any field of science will reveal the fact that many of the 
most crucial problems are far from solution. Indeed, we 
may safely assume that we stand on the very threshold of _ 
the epoch of scientific discovery. 

The scholars who are now taking refuge with us are 
largely research workers and teachers of research workers. — 
Again I may repeat, they may not be better than our best — 
American research workers. I doubt that they are. But we — 
have too few research workers to cover the whole scientific — 
field. Every recruit from the ranks of European scientists — 
is an additional factor of strength. 
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wholly in terms of national advantage. Is there not suffi- 
cient reason for welcoming refugee scholars in the simple 
fact that they are human beings like ourselves, like our- 
selves entitled to life and light but denied these funda- 
mental rights by the recent upsurgence of barbarism? 
Have they not the right of asylum with us? This right is 
as old as history. A society which does not recognize it 
cannot claim a high place in civilization. If the refugee 
scholars brought nothing but their need for help we could 
close our doors upon them only at the cost of our ethical 
integrity, ultimately the force that binds men together and 
enables organized society to survive. We are under obliga: 
tions. Universal experience indicates that those who liv 
up to their obligations profit thereby in the long run. 


Future of the British Caribbean 


by W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS 


An authority on the Caribbean writes of the British West Indies as the 
islanders themselves see their problems and their relationship to Britain 
and to the Western Hemisphere. His penetrating article is in sequence 
to last month’s special number on the New World. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SETTING TAKES ON NEW MEANINGS IN TIME 
of war. The facts were always there, but the merits or the 
disadvantages fitted into an old political pattern and were 
not fully realized by those most concerned. Thus the Brit- 
ish West Indies have suddenly had it emphasized that 
they must play a Pan American role henceforth. Naval 
and air bases now being built in many of them are essen- 
tial to the defense of the Panama Canal. This takes prece- 
dence over the issues that were all important before the 
outbreak of hostilities, and which stemmed from fortuit- 
ous ties with Europe. But the colonies are the gainers by 
discovering that they are unalterably units in the Western 
World. They have a clearly defined future toward which 
they can work. 

Britain holds land in and about the Caribbean Sea with 
a total area of 110,611 square miles and an estimated pop- 
ulation of 2,750,000. This would seem to give her a stake 
in the region as great territorially as Cuba, Haiti, and 
Nicaragua combined; a citizenry as numerous as that of 
Honduras and Salvador. But figures are deceptive. The 
British possessions are scattered and their individual worth 
varies widely. 

British Guiana alone is 89,480 square miles, of which the 
coastal plain ten miles broad and the banks of the rivers 
for a short distance from the sea are developed, while the 
rest is primeval wilderness. The last census recorded three 
and a fraction to the square mile, and this included a 
guess at the numbers of wild Indians in the woods. 

The flat, sterile Bahamas, 4,404 square miles, support 
fewer than 70,000 inhabitants. British Honduras, a timber 
reserve of 8,598 square miles controlled by a small group 
of English capitalists, supports fewer than 60,000. Already 
we have accounted for 102,482 square miles, with rela- 
tively little in the way of population or economic wealth 
involved, though a trickle of gold, bauxite, and other 
minerals does come out of the Guiana back country. 

There remain some 8,000 square miles, of which Ja- 
maica constitutes more than half and Trinidad one quar- 
ter, with the rest split up into a dozen tiny islands. This 
block is the core of the problem posed by the British 
Caribbean. It embraces the fertile lands that were the 
source of English fortunes in the days of the cane sugar 
bonanza of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
All such are overpopulated now ,by the descendants of 
slaves whose struggle to live is a bitter one. So far as the 
Empire is concerned, it is an estate gone to seed and a 
financial liability. We may safely say that, apart from 
sentiment, Britain values only one unit of the lot—Trini- 
dad, because of its asphalt lake and petroleum wells which 
cause it to rank eleventh among the oil producing coun- 
tries of the world. 
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Yet these colonies have ample resources, and they can 
become prosperous if their difficulties, governmental and 
otherwise, are intelligently straightened out. Jamaica was 
where the banana business began fifty years ago; this 
island still grows an immense crop which was profitable 
until the war led England to rate this fruit as a luxury 
and cut off its importation. Trinidad does fairly well with 
cocoa as its major crop. Sugar figures on all the export 
lists, and rum, coffee, and copra on most of them. De- 
pendence on tropical foodstuffs which need little cultiva- 
tion is the rule rather than the exception among a peas- 
antry which accepts as a matter of course that there are 
not wage-paying jobs enough to go around or buyers for 
the things that could be grown. In some small islands, 
notably Barbados, St. Kitts, and Antigua, sugar planters 
have pre-empted most of the arable land and the peasants 
are forced to live on imported foods at prices they can ill 
afford. There should be greater diversification of crops 
throughout the region. 

What is needed is a more practical agricultural pro- 
gram, the founding of industries suitable to the tropics 
and freedom to make trade agreements abroad for the 
primary benefit of the colonies rather than a European 
overlord. Changes, if conceded at all, would inevitably be 
slow under the existing form of administration. So let us 
see what the latter amounts to. 


Administration and the Franchise 


THERE ARE NINE SEPARATE GOVERNMENTS IN THE BRITISH 
West Indies, as follows: 


Bermuda 

The Bahamas 

Barbados 

The Leeward Islands, consisting of Antigua, St. Kitts, 
Nevis, and other adjoining islands 

The Windwatd Islands, consisting of Dominica, St. Lucia, 
St. Vincent, and Grenada 

Trinidad and its dependency, Tobago 

Jamaica and its dependencies, the Cayman Islands and the 
Turks and Caicos Islands 

British Guiana 

British Honduras 


Bermuda, the Bahamas, and Barbados have what is 
called the “old representative system,” an anachronism 
surviving from the days of the Stuart dynasty, the same 
structure under which the continental colonies, such as 
Virginia and Massachusetts, were first governed. Each 
one of these small communities elects an assembly, or 
lower house, which functions as a legislature. But its au- 
thority is shared by a council, or upper house, chosen by 
the Governor who is himself an appointee of the Colonial 
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sentative” 


system up 


tance,” and 
thus promul- 
gate any laws by de- 
cree, including a money 
measure which has 
blocked by the people’s members. 
Jamaica enjoyed the “old repre- 
till 1865 when a 
serious Negro riot, bloodily repressed, threw 
the white planters and merchants into a panic. 


been 


They believed, or said they believed, that the emanci- 
pation of the slaves in North America, following the 
“War between the States,’ would lead to race strife 
throughout the New World. So they induced the island’s 
200-year-old assembly to vote itself out of existence, and 
asked for English police protection. Several of the smaller 
islands which had constitutions followed suit. Trinidad, 
seized from the Spaniards in 1797, never had been given 
a voice in its own affairs. The form of rule imposed there 
was used as a model for the Crown Colony government 
now set up in Jamaica and all the West Indian posses- 


Pictures, Inc. 
A crowd of strikers and sympathizers in Kingston, Jamaica, 
in 1938, when strikes were sweeping most of the colonies 


Office in London. The lower house does have the power 
to create a deadlock—temporarily. If one occurs, the mat- 
ter is referred for decision to Westminster. A parallel with 
England was originally intended. The assembly is a local 
House of Commons, the council a House of Lords, while 
the Governor is the representative of the King. That the 
relationship has not been modernized to correspond with 


reforms in England is ignored. The wings of the un- 
democratic council have never been clipped. The monarch 
represented is an absolute ruler, now personified as His 
Britannic Majesty’s Government instead of King So-and- 
So. 

The other six Caribbean units are Crown Colonies, 
which means broadly that they are administered by the 
Colonial Office through the officials it sends out. The de- 
tails differ with each colony. There is always some sort of 
one-chamber legislature which is partly representative but 
not responsible. The chamber may not initiate measures. 
It debates and votes upon those laid before it by the Goy- 
ernor. It has an immovable official majority composed of 
department heads and persons nominated by the Goy- 
ernor, who sits as Speaker and may vote both in the first 
instance and to break a tie. The elected minority usually 
can prevent the passage of financial bills. But the executive 
may declare any matter to be one of “paramount impor- 
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sions, except Bermuda, 
the Bahamas, and Bar- 
bados. 

Prevailing standards 
of culture, however, 
were allowed to count 
for something. Jamai- 
ca’s legislature got, by 
degrees, the largest 
elected minority—four- 
teen, as against fifteen 
official members. Else- 
where, the proportion 
was as low as seven 
against eighteen. British 
Honduras, incidentally 
a former dependency of 
Jamaica, has not pro- 


Alexander Bustamante of. 
Jamaica, labor agitator 
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gressed beyond a simulacrum of the town meeting plan, 
with local delegates entitled only to advise the govern- 
ment. 

Imported officialdom has proved costly. Nine gover- 
nors, nine colonial secretaries, nine treasurers, nine chief 
justices, and so on down the line, are more than the area 
can afford financially. The handsome salaries and pen- 
sions of the Englishmen appointed by Westminister to 
these posts are charged against local revenue. The Gov- 
ernor of Jamaica, for example, receives £5,000 a year, in 
excess of double the pay allotted to the governor of any 
state in the Union. 

The franchise in all the nine colonies is severely re- 
stricted by property qualifications. A Jamaican may not 
vote unless he occupies a dwelling on which he pays taxes 
of at least ten shillings a year; or runs a business, has a 
salaried job or a private income, estimated as 
being financially equivalent to the basis of 
the minimum house tax. And no one may 
be a candidate for the legislature unless he 
owns land which brings in a revenue of 
£150 a year, or has an income from other 
sources of £200 a year. Elsewhere the limita- 
tions are similar, though marked by the in- 
finite divergencies in which the British de- 
light. It will be noted that the emphasis is on 
landholding and trade. This is a survival 
from the plantation epoch when it was de- 
signed to bar free men who had no stake in 
the colony from voting and holding office. 
When slavery ended, the restrictions proved 
a convenient means of maintaining white 
supremacy. No official would admit that the 
argument still has weight. Most of the voters 
today are, in fact, Negroes. There are black 
faces in the legislatures. But the masses re- 
main disfranchized. It is easier to “sell” 
Crown Colony government to propertied 
men of color than it would be to keep a 
huge electorate satisfied with so little under 
universal suffrage.* 

Throughout the British holdings, the peoples are pre- 
dominantly negroid, with large groups of Hindus in 
Trinidad and Guiana. Only between 2 and 3 percent are 
pure white even in Jamaica, the key colony, with its pop- 
ulation of a million and a quarter. But there is a large 
element, running to perhaps 30 percent of the whole, who 
are of mixed blood, including strains of Hindu and 
Chinese as well as African. 

Race prejudice, chiefly in the form of social snobbery, is 
encountered. The whites assuredly feel themselves superior 
to the brown-skinned, and the latter to the black. But 
there is no question of rigid non-intercourse. The almost- 
white are accepted without difficulty in the best circles. In 
business, the professions, and politics, men of all shades 
deal with one another on friendly terms. The exception- 
ally gifted person, no matter how dark, overleaps all bar- 
riers save the tabu which makes it impossible for the ex- 
tremes of white and black to marry. , 

This was the background against which labor agitation 


'* As this issue goes to press comes the announcement from Kingston of 
the terms of the proposed new constitution for Jamaica, which include 
universal suffrage, enlargement of the Legislative Council from thirty . 
forty members with a majority of fourteen elected members, abolition oe 
the present veto power of nine elected members in financial matters and o 
fourteen in all matters, and an increase in the Governor’s veto and com- 


pulsory powers.—THE EDITORS. _ 
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and political movements looking to self-government ma- 
terialized between the first and second World Wars, gain- 
ing their greatest momentum during the last three years of 
the period. The reader cannot appraise the future of the 
colonies until he knows something about the belated at- 
tempts of the more advanced units to get into step with 
modernity. Had there been no such stirring, continued 
tutelage under the old flag or a new one would be in- 
evitable. But they had earned the consideration they re- 
ceived at the Havana Conference in July 1940. 


New Popular Movements 


LaBOR UNIONS WERE UNKNOWN, BECAUSE OFFICIALLY DIs- 
couraged and in some islands prohibited by law, when 
Captain A. A. Cipriani of Trinidad, a white cocoa planter 
who had commanded troops in the Palestine campaign in 


Courtesy of the author 
The flag of the Jamaica Progressive League displayed on a cottage in a 
mountain village. The single St. Andrew’s cross is red and white on a 
green background; the coat of arms has a star, pineapple and machete 


1917-18, returned home disgusted with the British attitude 
toward colonials. He fathered a society called the Work- 
ingmen’s Association, with branches in every village. It 
was not technically a labor union, but he so manipulated it 
that it was one in effect. His following elected him mayor 
of Port-of-Spain and a member of the legislature. He ob- 
tained a workmen’s compensation law and other benefits, 
demanded political reforms. His initiative stopped there. 

Restlessness spread in waves, which curiously enough 
affected most strongly the small islands in the Lesser An- 
tilles. Places like Grenada and Dominica, which could not 
expect ever to be “on their own,” found leaders who 
talked about the federation of the British West Indies as 
the initial step toward responsible government. The Co- 
lonial Office agreed to two conferences on the subject, 
which came to nothing because London argued that the 
backward colonies did not know what they wanted and 
were unfit to play their role in a federation. Trinidad and 
British Guiana had been interested, but Jamaica remained 
apathetic. 

Yet the first clear-cut demands were made when the 
time was ripe by Jamaicans. In 1936, a group of natives of 
that island living in New York, most of whose leaders 
were of the learned professions, formed an organization 
named the Jamaica Progressive League, held public meet- 
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luded the follow- 


ings, and adopted a program which inc 
ing declaration: 

een its genera- 
in fact, a 
nment of 


Firmly believing that any people that has seen 
tions come and go on the same soil for centuries 15, 
nation, we pledge ourselves to work for the attai ( 
self-government for Jamaica, so that the country may take its 
rightful place as a member of the British Commonwealth of 


Nations. 


This amounted to claiming equality with Canada in the 
Western World. It may have seemed like asking for the 
limit in the hope of getting much less, but Dominion 
status was the real objective of the movement. The propa- 
ganda was taken to Jamaica the following year and was 
well received. When a political party was launched, how- 
ever, more cautious elements came to the fore. A body 
calling itself the National Reform Association undertook 
to study the proposals of the League. From this grew a 
mass meeting, which was addressed by Norman Washing- 
ton Manley, a Rhodes scholar and the most eminent law- 
yer in the island; and Sir Stafford Cripps, a Labour mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, now Ambassador to 
Russia. At the close of the meeting, it was decided to 
establish the People’s National Party, modeled frankly on 
the British Labour Party, with Mr. Manley as chairman. 
A membership running into the thousands was rapidly 
built up. 

In affiliating itself with the party, the Jamaica Progres- 
sive League reserved the right to continue agitating along 
broader and more radical lines. The chief object of the 
coalition was to fight the general elections scheduled for 
1940, but which have been postponed because of the war. 

Meanwhile, from 1937 on, a series of strikes and riots 
sympathetic to labor swept the colonies, with the exception 
of Bermuda, the Bahamas, and British Honduras. Dem- 
onstrating workers were shot down at several points. New 
popular leaders appeared. Because they were colored men 
with leftist tendencies, they were promptly accused of 
communism, a doctrine which in my opinion they under- 


Asphalt from Trinadad’s lake. 
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The swinging trough drops hot pitch into containers 


stood vaguely if at all. An embryo political party in Trini- 
dad was, by the sheer logic of evolution, more positive 
than Cipriani’s movement had been. The groups that 
formed in Guiana, Barbados, and elsewhere could not be 
expected to look for inspiration to the conservatism of 
pre-Crown-Colony days. In October 1938 the British gov- 
ernment sent out a royal commission under Walter Guin- 
ness, Lord Moyne, to discover the causes of unrest. It was 
the third such commission in the past twenty years. Lord 
Halifax, then the Hon. Edward F. L. Wood, headed one 
in 1921-22, but there were no practical gains from that in- 
quiry. Lord Olivier made excellent recommendations on 
the sugar industry a few years later. The Moyne investi- 
gation, which was not completed until April 1939, was 
mainly along social and economic lines. A full report was 
submitted in December 1939, the issuance of which was 
postponed because of the war. The commission’s recom- 
mendations—a thirty-page pamphlet—were published in 
February 1940. They include specific suggestions on social 
services, land use, and administration. A fund of f,350,- 
000, meager indeed compared with the great need, now 
has been made available from the Imperial Exchequer for 
such schemes as can be begun immediately. Sir Frank 
Stockdale is named comptroller of the fund, with experts 
in agriculture, public health, labor, and education as ad- 
visers. But most of the commission’s recommendations are 
doomed by the war to postponement. 

A picturesque labor agitator called Alexander Busta- 
mante emerged suddenly in Jamaica in 1938. He organ- 
ized some 50,000 unskilled workers into unions dominated 
by himself in the most arbitrary fashion. Bustamante had 
little comprehension of trade unionism and his sense of 
political action was weak. He was a mob orator, an emo- 
tionalist, who swept audiences along with him despite the 
incoherency of his thinking. : 

To all appearances honestly stirred by the killing of 
strikers on a sugar estate, Bustamante rushed from his 
office one day, climbed the pedestal of Queen Victoria’s 
statue in the parade gardens of Kingston and announced 
himself the champion of the 
downtrodden. The rapidity with - 
which he gained a following was 
extraordinary. He closed out his 
money lending business, but 
drew a comfortable salary from 
the dues paid by his union mem- 
bers in instalments as small as 
sixpence a week. He staged sev- 
eral strikes which gained better 
wages for field and dock labor- 
ers. Then, without grasping the 
implications of a general strike, 
he called one early in 1939. The 
response was scattering, but suf- 
ficient to dislocate several trades 
and seriously alarm the banana 
shippers. The governor pro- 
claimed a “state of emergency” 
and threatened Bustamante with 
arrest unless he ended the gen- 
eral strike. an 

Manley saved the situation by 
persuading Bustamante to yield 
and to accept the guidance of a 


Gendreau : 
trade union council composed of 


disinterested Jamaicans agreeable to the Gov- 
ernor. The labor leader joined the People’s Na- 
tional Party as a gesture of solidarity. In a few 
weeks, however, he repudiated the council, re- 
tired from the party, and went his own way, on 
the whole a confused man, but a potential power 
whenever the self-government movement should 
reach a point ’of crisis. 

In Trinidad, a Negro named Uriah Butler, 
bold and fanatical, but without Bustamante’s dy- 
namism, paralleled the other's efforts for a short 
time. He was roughly handled by the authori- 
ties, served a term in a jail, and on resuming his 
activities with undisciplined fervor he landed in 
a concentration camp. Bustamante likewise is 
now confined. 


The War Brings Changes 


War HAD BEEN PREDICTED WITH UNUSUAL CANDOR 
by West Indian newspapers from the beginning 
of 1939. The event on September 1 caught all 
factions off guard, nonetheless, and spread dis- 
may. It was apprehended that the European 
markets for tropical products might be cut off; 
sugar alone would benefit, and perhaps copra. 
There has never been anti-British feeling that 
amounted to anything in these colonies. The 
political and labor movements had gone on the 
principle of obtaining greater rights within the 
Empire. So public opinion pretty generally sup- 
ported England and was eager to make sacrifices 
that might help. The People’s National Party in 
Jamaica offered to suspend polemic activities for the dura- 
tion and confined itself to educational meetings. But as the 
material ills foreseen began to accumulate, labor grew res- 
tive. High prices and unemployment led to new strikes, 
and these the Crown Colony administrations were by no 
means willing to tolerate. te a : 

The People’s National Party soon withdrew its promise 

not to preach self-government until peace came, and it 
ended by proclaiming itself an orthodox socialist party. It 
proved its strength by capturing a seat in the municipal 
council of the city of Kingston, in a by-election. 
- Communist propaganda has been attempted here and 
there, but the masses remain totally indifferent to it. This 
is usually the case in predominantly agricultural lands. 
The few “red” agitators are youthful enthusiasts whose 
dream of capturing the political organizations cannot, as I 
see it, be translated into reality. 

The fall of France and the retreat of England from the 
‘continent stunned the Caribbean colonies. They waited 
helplessly for their fate to be decided in Europe, along 
with that of the rest of the Empire. That New World 
forces would promptly move to insure against disaster a 
factor so vital to the security of the Hemisphere as the 
aribbean Sea does not seem to have occurred to the local 
leaders. The absolutely inevitable conference of the twenty- 
one American republics at Havana took them by surprise. 
None of the British possessions sent an observer to Havana. 

But natives of the nine units, resident in the United 
States, formed an emergency committee, now called the 
est Indies National Council, which drew up a declara- 
yn and instructed a spokesman to bring it to the attention 
‘y member of the conference. The Jamaica Progres- 
League of New York filed a separate memorandum. 
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Jamaica sugar cane on sale in Kingston’s new municipal market 


The Foreign Ministers met in the Cuban capital under 
the chairmanship of Secretary of State Hull. It was already 
the fixed policy of the governments represented that no 
change of sovereignty from one European power to another 
would be tolerated. The Congress of the United States had 
passed a resolution to that effect, redefining and strength- 
ening the Monroe Doctrine. 

Cordell Hull proposed a collective trusteeship of the 
twenty-one republics over any territory where European 
rule should cease. In handling this aspect of the program 
no inquiry into the wishes of the inhabitants appears to 
have been made; presumably they were éredited with a 
colonial psychology pure and simple. The final disposition 
of their case was to be made when the war ended. 


But the West Indies National Council declared in part: 


Fully conscious of the fundamental justice of their cause and 
reposing confidence in the democratic sentiments of the Pan 
American peoples, the peoples of the West Indies and the 
adjacent Caribbean territories involved openly proclaim their 
right to untrammeled self-determination. Any denial of this 
right to them will be opposed by every legitimate means. 


And the Jamaica Progressive League stated: 


We are unalterably opposed to any plan that would transfer 
Jamaica from one sovereignty to another, even though the new 
sovereignty be Western, or which would place the island un- 
der a trusteeship of any sort, without negotiations with Jamai- 
can leaders and a plebiscite to determine the wishes of the 
electorate. The status of an independent nation is the only 
status that could follow automatically the’ demise of British 
imperial authority. It is equally unacceptable to the Jamaican 
people that the island should be bequeathed like a chattel to 
new rulers, or appropriated by a neighbor on the latter’s terms. 
Neither the dead hand of former political control, nor an arbi- 
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trary power should be permitted to dictate the future of any 
American democracy. 

These two documents were acclaimed by Dr. Leopoldo 
Melo, chief of the Argentine delegation, who made pro- 
posals in conference with Assistant Secretary of State A. A. 
Berle, Jr., which greatly liberalized the original proposi- 
tion. The Act of Havana adopted by the conference pro- 
vides that a colony which has lost its allegiance may be 
occupied by one or more American states and administered 
under the guidance of a super-commission representing all 
the republics. An organic law must immediately be estab- 
lished for the natives of the region after consultation with 
the people in whatever manner possible. The initial period 
of administration is limited to three years, and if renewed 
it may not be for longer than ten years. An occupied terri- 
tory is assumed to have the right to independence when fit 
for it. However, it may be restored to its former rulers if 
that is compatible with the security of the Americas. 


Tue Act or Havana HAD BARELY GONE ON THE RECORD WHEN 
the realities in the British Caribbean were profoundly 
modified by the bases-for-destroyers deal between the 
United States and England. The latter had seemed close to 
collapse during the hot summer weeks while the conferees 
debated at Havana. In September the prospect had changed. 
Hitler had been unable to cross the Channel, except with 
airplanes. England had shown herself capable of with- 
standing a siege. It was no longer a question of providing 
emergency government, perhaps overnight, for the colonies 
in the West Indies. Instead, as the American policy of aid- 
ing Britain became more definite, more implemented, 
President Roosevelt announced that sites had been ac- 
quired in Bermuda, the Bahamas, Jamaica, Antigua, St. 
Lucia, Trinidad, and British Guiana on 99-year leases. The 
United States gets almost fifty square miles in Jamaica, al- 
most thirty square miles in Trinidad, considerable hold- 
ings in British Guiana, and relatively large sections of the 
lesser colonies affected. 

What does this mean to the British possessions? They 
have been speculating openly in the past six months 
whether the next step will be a general transfer of sover- 
eignty, either to square accounts from the first World 
War, or in payment for further assistance to their be- 
leagured “mother country.” They shrug aside the point 
that the Act of Havana is a charter of rights and liberties, 
written voluntarily for their protection. They are more im- 
pressed by the vocal imperialists in the United States who 
clamor for annexation. President Roosevelt’s formal state- 
ment that territorial gain is not envisaged as part of the 
lend-lease plan appears to be considered by the colonies as 
a diplomatic masking of purposes to be announced later. 
Intensely pro-British elements, of course, cling to the be- 
lief that Downing Street would never consent to give up 
these ancient domains. 

As I see it, there is truth on all sides save the last one. 
If Britain has not already offered the West Indian colonies 
to the United States, she probably will do so. The moment 
the bases were transferred, she no longer needed to have 
a Caribbean policy in the military sense and certainty 
must have lost her enthusiasm for the task of social re- 
habilitation with which she had been challenged by the re- 
port of the royal commission under Lord Moyne. Britain 


will come out of war nearly bankrupt and eager to make 


any readjustment that will lighten her burden. 
Nor is there anything in the Act of Havana to prevent 
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the transfer of territory from a European to an American 
nation, no matter what the terms may be. The republics 
promised freedom of choice to colonies cast adrift by the 
accidents of war and then occupied by one or more West- 
ern powers as a protective measure. Guatemala confessedly 
wants part of British Honduras and Argentina the Falk- 
land Islands, which they hope to acquire by direct negotia- 
tion. The United States could develop a similar ambition 
without violating the guarantees. 

But there are two factors which make sweeping annexa- 
tions in the Caribbean improbable: 


1. The United States is not anxious to add largely to the 
number of her Negro citizens, or to obligate herself to admit 
a great variety of tropical produce duty free. 

3. The more articulate colonies would raise the issue of self- 
determination, and if this were ignored it would impair Pan 


_ Americanism as an ideal and as a working agreement. 


I believe that the matter will be compromised along the 
following lines. The United States will accept sovereignty 
over the small islands on which she has bases: namely, 
Bermuda, Antigua, St. Lucia, and the Bahaman island yet 
to be chosen. This will simplify the problem of administra- 
tion, while affecting Washington’s citizenship and tariff 
policies in only a fractional manner. 

Jamaica, Trinidad, and British Guiana, however, will 
not be taken over just because there are bases there. The 
populations are too large to be conveniently absorbed. It 
is as practicable to exploit Galleon Harbor without an- 
nexing Jamaica as it was to dig in at Guantanamo while 
leaving Cuba independent. 


WHAT, THEN, IS THE POLITICAL DESTINY OF THE TERRITORIES 
which remain outside Washington’s scheme of things? 
Britain might like the solution of attaching them to_ 
Canada, but the latter would have the same reasons as the 
United States for refusing. Autonomy is the logical alter- 
native. The degree of freedom they will get is for the 
future to decide. If there is a British Empire after this 
war, they may well retain the connection, though with in- 
creased responsibility for their home affairs. Or they may — 
be nursed along as protectorates of the American repub- — 
lics until they are ready for full membership in the Pan 
American family. 

I write “they” as a convenient term. But it should be 
understood that some form of union will have to be 
evolved. Midget governments such-as the Leeward Is- 
lands cannot be perpetuated, much more given larger 
powers. Yet a federation of all the British possessions in 
the Caribbean would be a sprawling and disjointed struc- — 
ture, hard to administer. The most widely separated units — 
are 2,000 miles apart and communication is difficult. : 

Only Jamaica and Trinidad are advanced politically and — 
at the same time have the material resources on which a - 
state could be founded. Their geographical location is 
such that each can become the center of a practical union. — 
I foresee the emergence of two governments. The first, at 
the western end of the Caribbean, will include Jamaica, 
British Honduras, the Bahamas, and the Leeward Is- 
lands; its capital will be Kingston. The second, in the 
east, will include Trinidad, British Guiana, Barbados, and 
the Windward Islands; its capital will be Port-of-Spain. 
That these will eventually be the Dominions—or the Re- 


publics—of Jamaica and Trinidad is far from being a 
visionary idea. ; | 
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Free Finland: the New Chapter 


by FREDERICK A. GUTHEIM 


Hungry and impoverisiied, Finland enacts a preview of the great post-war 
drama. In this laboratory necessity is creating techniques and methods of 
reconstruction destined for future use by other nations. The stirring 
account of a year’s bravery—and hard work. 


EARLY THIS YEAR THE MINISTER FROM FINLAND MET SOME 
reporters on the steps of the State Department. “What 
about a story, Mr. Minister?” he was asked. The reply 
was swift. “You are not interested in my country now 
that we are fighting only cold and hunger.” 

Hjalmar Procope knows his American press. For 
months the Minister from Finland had known that the 
Finland story was “cold”—as cold as the story of a flood 
after the angry crest has subsided, and the long work of 
cleaning the muck out of buried houses has begun. Yet 
Americans have only the haziest idea of the damage done 
by this brief but thoroughly modern war, and the prob- 
lem the Finnish people faced when peace came. There 
are some still concerned about Finland. They want the 
untold chapter, the story of post-war reconstruction. A 
similar story will be told again and again as other nations 
lick their wounds and prepare to face what Finland has 
faced in the past year. 

When the guns along the Karelian frontier were si- 
lenced the demobilized statisticians and civil servants 
went to work. How many homes had been destroyed? 
How much employment was lost in industry in the 
ceded areas? How many more hungry people had mi- 
grated willingly from their homes to free Finland? Be- 
fore looking at the facts here assembled for the first time, 
it is necessary to appraise what the terms of peace with 
the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics meant to Fin- 
land. 

On March 12, 1940 in Moscow, a new frontier between 
Finland and the USSR was estabished. To the Soviet 
Union was ceded the Karelian Isthmus with the principal 
city of Viipuri, the territory around Lake Ladoga to a 
point 80 miles north of that lake, and some islands in the 
eastern part of the Gulf of Finland; a smaller and less im- 
portant section of eastern Finland cut by the Arctic Cir- 
cle; and the western part of the Rybachi peninsula in the 
Petsamo area occupied by the USSR during the war. 

Finland is the fifth largest nation in western Europe, 


“with a total area of 148,000 square miles. Roughly about 


14,000 square miles was ceded by the treaty of peace; of 
what remains about 121,000 square miles is land area and 
the balance is composed of lakes. In the lost area, princi- 
pally in southern Karelia, lived 450,000 Finns, an eighth 


of the total population of this northern democracy. Here, 


as elsewhere in Finland, about four families out of five 
earned their living mainly by agriculture. Here, too, was 
one third of the fishing population of Finland. 

This population was not lost because, with almost no 


“exception, the families who had lived in the ceded area 
migrated to Finland. But the rich natural resources, the 
‘intensively developed farms and factories of the ceded 
areas were lost, and with them were lost the occupations 
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of one family in eight. Fifteen percent of Finland’s indus- 
try was lost, together with important harbors, a large sec- 
tion of the internal waterway system, one sixth of the 
national railroad system, and three major cities of Viipuri, 
Kakisalmi, and Sortavala. In the ceded area were 6,250,- 
000 acres of forest land; the Enso mills in the Vuoksi 
Valley near Viipuri, manufacturing about a fifth of all 
Finnish cellulose; the only artificial silk production in 
Finland; 7 mechanical pulp and board mills and other 
smaller paper mills, amounting in all to about 17 percent 
of the paper production in Finland; 65 sawmills and plan- 
ing mills, about 13 percent of the entire industry, includ- 
ing 4 large mills producing 14.6 percent of the output 
of the highly developed Finnish plywood industry; and 
the large, recently completed hydroelectric plant on the 
Rouhiala Rapids, which generated about a fourth of all 
hydroelectric power in Finland, fully integrated by dis- 
tribution lines with the surrounding industrial develop- 
ment. Among these lost resources were 430 industrial 
establishments, nearly half of them located in the single 
city of Viipuri, employing almost 10 percent of Finnish 
factory labor. 

All these are, productive losses. They do not include the 
private and public buildings in the ceded territory, the 
loss of 22,000 Finns who fell on the battlefield, or other 
major blows war dealt to the Finnish economy. They are 
not corresponding gains for the Soviet Union, for in 
many cases the industries, transportation, resources, and 
physical equipment of the ceded areas were utterly de- 
stroyed by war. No official figures are available; but the 
extent of damage in Viipuri was well illustrated when 
the Finnish commissioners who visited evacuated Viipuri 
to negotiate with Soviet officials shortly after the treaty of 
peace could find no accommodation in the town and were 
forced to sleep in their railway car. 

The problem the Finns faced at the close of the war 
was thus relatively uncomplicated by the task of cicaning 
up and reconstructing an area devastated by war. In fact, 
the actual damage in what is today Finland was surpris- 
ingly small. The distinguishing characteristic of the Fin- 
nish reconstruction problem—and this confirms its pe- 
culiarly modern character—is the’ comparatively enor- 
mous number of evacués for whom homes, occupations, 
and a new life must be found. 


Handling the Emergency 


IN THE WHOLESALE EVACUATION OF THE CIVILIAN POPULA~ 
tion from the theater of war, nearly half a million people 
had been moved. In accordance with detailed plans, local 
authorities were required to furnish food and shelter to 
needy evacuated families. Contributions from the central 


~ government were made to defray these expenses. Funda- 
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Moving from Finland’s lost area. 


mentally, evacué care was the responsibility of local 
government; the special nature of the problem was rec- 
ognized, and the central government reimbursed the 
localities for the expenses incurred. 

During the war a central bureau for the care of the 
evacuated population had been established, and in each 
commune where evacués were located a relief director 
was appointed by the Departmental administration. The 
Departmental administrations were authorized to choose 
from among the evacuated population representative men 
to help direct relief. The evacués were also given some 
active participation in the administration of relief. To 
achieve this, delegations have been named in each Depart- 
ment to act in the capacity of advisory boards. These 
steps merely smooth out administration. The guarantee of 
fair treatment to the evacués is the presence in Parliament 
of their chosen representatives. 

The state subsidy for evacué care corresponds roughly 
to the actual cost of shelter and food, but in any case 
must not exceed 12 Finnish marks a day for adults and 
8 marks a day for children less than fifteen years of age. 
(Exchange value of the Finmark equals 2.2 cents.) Since 
the actual cost has not exceeded 6 to 8 marks a day, these 
averages have generally prevailed. This basic allowance 
has been greatly supplemented from private relief sources. 

Nearly all the 500,000 evacués have received some form 
of state relief, especially during the late winter and spring 
of 1940. By December 15, date of the latest report, the 
number of evacués receiving state aid had been reduced 
to 165,000. This number is still very large in view of the 
small total population of Finland and may be compared 
to the country’s all time unemployment high of 91,778, 
in February 1932. 

About 4,000 evacués come under the child welfare pro- 
gram of the Ministry of Social Affairs. Of these, 1,000 are 
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Characteristic of modern post-war problems is this mass resettlement of people 


being placed in institutions and. about 3,000 in foster 
homes. About 3,800 additional children are being placed 
in asylums or in foster homes with public assistance and 
about 500 are in need of permanent care in asylums for 
the insane, the tuberculous, or other special institutions. 
In addition there are about 30,000 war orphans. 

In accordance with the principles of local responsibility 
for administering relief, every effort is being made to get 
the localities in a position where they may again assume 
their responsibilities, for there are many evacuated famil- 
ies who must now depend entirely on public assistance. ~ 

By late 1940 the public charges for evacué relief 
amounted to the following sums: 


Relief 662,000,000 marks 
Cost of removal 31,000,000 marks 
Cost of administering property _ 41,000,000 marks 

Total 734,000,000 marks 


Official statistics hardly tell the whole story of evacué 
relief, for numerous private organizations of all sorts 
have assisted in this work. This is particularly true of the — 
Finnish Red Cross and other national organizations. — 
Other popular relief movements, indicative of the cooper- 
ative spirit of the countryside, took the form of voluntary — 
work, of organizing canteens and billeting stations, of 
collecting shoes and clothing and even books, of produc-— 
ing knitted articles and of contributing to almost every 
conceivable phase of the relief problem. One such organ- 
ization collected and repaired 1,400 old radio sets for dis- 
tribution to evacué families. One community gave half a 
dozen houses. The proceeds of a concert were used to 
build a new farm for an evacuated family. The national 
motto was “Help the man up the hill.” As a result, pri- 
vate voluntary organizations have met most of the miscel- 
laneous needs of the evacués and it has been possible for 
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the government to confine its efforts to providing basic 
food and shelter and dealing with the more fundamental 
problems of reconstruction. 

In this melee of private relief activities some original 
and strikingly successful ideas have been produced. Tem- 
porary cottage hospitals for children, partly to give the 
special care required and partly to remove this heavy load 
from overcrowded hospitals, at one time accommodated 
more than 4,000 children. Similarly successful were five 
mobile clinics. Special work camps have been organized 
for evacuated youths under eighteen years of age. A later 
review will undoubtedly show other improvisations sug- 
gestive for communities elsewhere. " 


The Long Haul—New Land 


As THE IMMEDIATE PROBLEM OF EMERGENCY RELIEF WAS 
brought under control, the work of reconstruction was 
begun. The first and most difficult step was to settle the 
evacués. This involved very profound economic questions, 
and a very large drain on a treasury menaced by post- 
war inflation and an absolute cessation of vital foreign 
trade. It also involved the most complicated problems of 
land redistribution. There was universal agreement that 
the population had to be settled, at whatever sacrifice. By 
ordinary parliamentary means (at no time during the war 
was there any cessation of parliamentary responsibilities) 
a resettlement law was enacted early in September 1940, 
inaugurating the “rapid settlement policy.” Work was 
started immediately to establish 26,000 farms primarily 
providing acreage for cultivation; 3,000 farms providing 
both land for cultivation and pasture land; and 800 fish- 
ing sites including homes for fishermen. The cost of this 
program has been placed at $120,000,000. 

To combat inflationary tendencies, the machinery of 
settlement was set up as a transfer of property from one 
section of the population to the other, rather than as a 
transaction involving money; a once-for-all capital levy— 
sufficient only for the compensation of the evacués—is the 
medium by means of which this transfer is carried out. 

The new President of Finland, Risto Ryti, has given a 


Last summer three large factories began prod 
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uction of prefabricated plywood houses to 
meet the need for homes. Houses like these, with two rooms and bath, cost about $800 


Foto Racz, Helsinki 
A family from Karelia in their new home. Note the crib. 
Emergency furniture is made from old boxes and crates 


simplified instance of how the plan works: 

A specified compensation for lost property is paid the 
evacuated farmer in the form of state bonds. Land is 
then found for him under the terms of the rapid settle- 
ment program and the owner of the land is paid in these 
bonds. The owner is then called upon to pay the capital 
levy with the non-negotiable bonds. The bonds thus re- 
turn to the state and are destroyed. 

There is a graduated tax at both ends of this transac- 
tion. The computation of the value of the Karelian farms 
has been scaled so that higher valued farms receive pro- 
portionately less compensation 
than the others; proportionately 
more is taken from large land- 
owners to settle the evacués: thus 
payment of the capital levy falls 
harder on wealthy farmers and 
large landowners. 

In this way most new families 
are settled in established com- 
munities, but in certain cases 
other forms of settlement are be- 
ing practiced. The state has lev- 
ied on its own extensive forest 
lands, and _ these _ settlement 
schemes frequently involve 
clearing or draining the land as 
well as creating complete new 
villages. Similar settlement op- 
erations are in progress under 
state control on vast private tim- 
ber reserves and on church 
lands. Every effort is being 
made to settle families in en- 
vironments similar to those 
evacuated. In the case of urban 
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tamilies there is considerable latitude, but the city of 
Lahti seems to be the principal goal of most families who 
formerly lived in Viipuri. 

Exceptional forms of relief to the evacuated population 
will cease as soon as the majority of them have obtained 
permanent opportunities to secure new livelihoods. Those 
who do not succeed will fall under the care of the regular 
public assistance measures set up by law. In order that 
this transition may not be too abrupt, it has been given a 
stage-by-stage form. 


New Homes for Evacués 


To MEET THE WARTIME HOUSING SHORTAGE EVERY EFFORT 
was made to provide shelter against one 
of the worst winters Finland has ever 
known. The damage to the health of 
the population from sleeping on floors 
in schools, hospitals, and public build- 
ings is evident again and again in the 
health reports of relief authorities. In 
the province of Oulu in February 1940, 
about 90 percent of the evacués were 
sleeping on the floors in mass billets, 
with very little bedding. In some rural 
communes as many as 46 percent of the 
evacué children were ill, and mortality 
rose to fourteen times that elsewhere. 
When the war ended about a fifth of 
the evacuated families were still being 
housed in .the most primitive tem- 
porary billeting stations, or were in 
households already congested; and this 
condition was prolonged for months by 
the constant flow of new evacués. Last 
summer thousands of families lived in 
“paper houses.” 

The failure of relief authorities to 
appreciate the magnitude and uniqueness of this modern 
situation prevented the housing problem from being rec- 
ognized as a problem of relief as well as of reconstruction 
—for it seems amply true that measured by any standard 
of human needs it was as important as food and clothing. 
This certainly is one of the facts brought out by the Fin- 
nish experience that may well be borne in mind by those 
responsible for other post-war relief and reconstruction 
programs. 

An extraordinary piece of good fortune in the spring 
of 1940 was the shipment from the Swedish relief authori- 
ties of 2,170 complete prefabricated’ houses, which were 
rapidly assembled and occupied by the Finns. Although 
this number represented almost the entire stock of Swed- 
ish portable houses on hand, it was very small in com- 
parison with Finland’s need. 

A serious housing shortage, due mainly to evacuation, 
partly to damage from aerial bombing, is the most charac- 
teristic feature of the post-war problem. Finnish towns 
and cities have had some experience with public housing. 
As in Sweden, the housing policy is aimed at getting peo- 
ple to build houses for themselves rather than the direct 
municipal ownership of Social-Democratic Germany and 
the current slum clearance program in the United States, 
As such, it is supported by a network of lending institu- 
tions, in which the Finnish cooperatives play a large part 
with the financial support of the central government. 

Where housing appeared as a rural problem it has 
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than mutual aid in building, and in 
farmers. Useful background for 
reconstruction has been the long experience 1n encourag- 
ing colonization, which dates from before 1917. nee 
this program new lands have been cleared, draine 3.08 
otherwise opened for colonization, partly by direct state 
action and partly by inducements in the form of loans to 
colonists at low rates of interest. More than 1,500,000 acres 
have thus been added to the cultivated area of the nation. 
The long term land program which up to the present 
time has reduced tenancy from more than 50 percent to 
almost zero, has also been an important asset 1n facing 


reconstruction problems. 


required little other 
some cases, small loans to 


Kanninen, Tampere 


Typical of the havoc wrought by bombing to industrial plants in many cities 


In the field of private housing three large factories for 
the manufacture of prefabricated plywood houses began 
production during the summer of 1940. This is wholly a 
private industrial operation, and the houses are being sold 
very cheaply. These are regarded by many purchasers as 
temporary shelter, later to be used as vacation houses when 
larger, more substantial dwellings can be erected. Particu- 
larly in the cities such houses, while in no way subsidized, 
are meeting a large amount of the need for those families 
who can afford them. 

Sensible and far-reaching plans have been brought for- 
ward by Finland’s most versatile architect, Alvar Aalto, 
for a stage-by-stage building of complete new communi- 
ties, to avoid the inevitable wastes of temporary building, 
tearing down and rebuilding again, due to poor planning. 
Such a scheme has a special appeal to the frugal and co- 
operative Finns, but the initial costs prohibit its extensive — 
application. One such typical community, it is hoped, will 
be constructed entirely by American funds; and a recently 
created institute under the Bemis Foundation at the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology is at work on the prob- 
lems involved in such rationalized construction. In such — 
experiments may lie discoveries of momentous application 
in rebuilding a post-war Europe. 

On the farms more traditional methods of building are 
in operation, based on strong family and community ties. 
With cheerful help from his new neighbors, a log house 
containing one room with a large fireplace in which the 
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cooking is done is soon erected by the new settler. As 
soon afterwards as possible a new house is begun. The 
first house is used as a steam bath house. As the years 
pass, the larger farm house is completed with the help of 
neighbors, and such necessary barns and other buildings 
as are needed are built. This type of work has been going 
on with the greatest intensity in Finland during the last 
summer, and it must continue to go on for years to come. 


Homes Damaged by War 


Onty 980 HOMES WERE COMPLETELY DESTROYED BY AERIAL 
bombing in urban areas. Even in cities almost wholly 
without air raid precautions or anti-aircraft protection, the 


damage during the three months’ war seems to have av- 
eraged around 2 percent of all dwellings. In Helsinki, the 
one city with very good air raid protection, the destruction 
amounted to only .02 percent of all dwellings. Civilian 
deaths due to air raids were hardly more than the num- 
ber of Soviet airmen shot down! The small damage—for 
it is not to be compared in any sense with the damage in 
England, Poland, or with the bombing of Rotterdam— 
may be illustrated by the experience of the city of Turku. 
Former capital, Finland’s second largest city, and princi- 
‘pal port of entry for the maritime trade with Sweden, 
Turku was a logical military objective yet was wholly 
without defending aircraft. Soviet aviators bombed it 
daily for three months—656 buildings were hit; only 90 
destroyed. : 

The Bureau of Social Research of the Ministry of Social 


Affairs has collected statistics on residential buildings 


‘damaged during the war to learn the total loss of houses 
as a basis for determining housing policy. Buildings which 
had suffered only insignificant damage were not consid- 
ered. Six cities and ten towns indicated that no damage 
was suffered from bombing. Consequently the totals refer 
to buildings destroyed in only 28 cities and 15 towns. 
Faire to rural communites is not included, for while 
Boaly severe in some cases, the total is believed not large. 
- Analysis shows 4,640 residential buildings damaged by 
rial bombing. About a fifth were totally destroyed and 
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remainder partially damaged. Of the latter, 493 or only 


13.5 percent can be considered more than half demolished. 
Three fourths of the total buildings destroyed or damaged 
were houses or apartments. Four fifths of the homes de- 
stroyed or damaged were in small dwellings with one, 
two, or three rooms. 

In the buildings destroyed were 9,999 dwelling units, 
comprising 25,777 rooms; 7,398 dwellings or about three 
fourths of the total were of wooden construction, and 2,- 
270 or more than one fifth were of stone construction, and 
the remainder, 331, were of mixed construction. As one 
might suppose there was proportionately more damage to 
wooden houses than to stone houses. 

The reduction in the total number of habitations has 
been calculated for cities having recent 
housing surveys as follows: 


Percent of All 
Dwellings Destroyed 


City Est. Pop. 1939 Totally Partly 
Lappeenranta 13,100 a9) 8.4 
Vaasa 31,100 2,3 | 

Lahti 26,700 1.8 53) 
Turku 84,000 1.8 35 
Kotka 20,200 12 1.3 
Tampere 75,800 1.0 2.1 
Kuopio 25,100 0.5 Ter 
Helsinki 311,500 0.02 0.2 


The normal housing congestion known 
to have existed in pre-war Finland, par- 
ticularly in the cities, means that many 
more families have been affected than the 
reported number of dwelling units would 
show. Taking all this into consideration, 
however, the amount of actual damage 
due to aerial bombing seems to have 
been astonishingly small. 


Finland’s Economic Plight 


BacKDROP IN THE DRAMA OF FINNISH RE- 
construction is the basic economic situa- 
tion, at the present time precarious in the extreme. By 
cession and destruction, Finland has lost about a sixth of 
its natural resources, particularly its productive resources. 
The five sixths which remains must support the identical 
population formerly supported by the total productive re- 
sources of the nation. Therefore, until some other adjust- 
ment can be made, the standard of living sinks by at least 
one sixth. In a free economy this means that the cost of 
living will increase. Add to this situation the enormous 
financial burden of the war, of relief, and of reconstruc- 
tion. And there is still a third great factor in Finland’s 
economic crisis. 

Finland is a nation of forests; 85 percent of its exports 
are wood. For twenty years these exports have given Fin- 
land a favorable trade balance. The legendary reconstruc- 
tion debt of 1919 to the United States has been paid with 


_ pulp, plywood, and pit-props hauled away from the Baltic 


ports of southern Finland. On the eve of the war Finland 
was almost the only nation which had not turned to some 
form of autarchical restriction of trade. Today, bottled up 
in the Baltic, with only the “back door” of the Arctic 
fishing port of Petsamo, Finland cannot export, cannot 
get foreign credits, and is now being driven to the eco- 
nomic expedients which have long since characterized the 
trade of other European nations. 

The nation faces a cruel dilemma. Formerly, with nor- 
mal annual imports of $150,000,000 to $200,000,000, it had 
a favorable trade balance. Today it has an unfavorable 
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trade balance. Finland is no longer a proud and honest 
creditor but a hat-in-hand beggar in the markets of the 
world, with dire and immediate needs for fats, wool, cot- 
ton, grain, and medical supplies, which can be brought 
through the “back door” over the Petsamo road; but with 
no possibility in sight of exporting its bulky, heavy wood 
products. The only possibility of salvation is credit, and 
almost the only source of credit is the United States. Our 
one wartime loan through the Export-Import Bank of 
$30,000,000 has for months been almost exhausted. 

Is this a temporary or a permanent situation? In re- 
constructing a battered economy, shall it be in the hope of 
a world in which there is again a substantial volume ot 
foreign trade? Or shall Finland attempt those costly 
ersatz expedients which inevitably accompany the struggle 
for self-sufficiency? The country’s answer to this question, 
as amply shown by its reconstruction plans and agricul- 
tural policy, is based on the hope that foreign trade will 
be resumed at some future date. 

Over the Petsamo road, these days, a strange trafhic 
rolls. From this ice-free little port come fleets of charcoal- 
fueled trucks carrying Finland’s only imports: truckloads 
of concentrated vitamins, fats, essential machinery, seeds, 
and other necessities. (Before the war only a few hundred 
fishermen went out from Petsamo for cod and haddock. 
The town was burned during the war by fleeing inhabi- 
tants and the smouldering site was occupied by Russians 
who dug caves in the walls of nearby hills. Some im- 
proved warehouses and quays have since been built and 
four ships can now unload at once.) In the winter this 
330-mile route, ordinarily a two-lane dirt road, for long 
stretches becomes a broad, eight-lane highway with a 
solid base of snow and ice. Leaving Petsamo, more than 
200 miles north of the Arctic Circle but warmed by the 
tail end of the Gulf Stream, the road meets the railroad 
at Rovaniemi, south of the Circle. Only another 600 miles 
and goods can be brought to the heart of population in 
southern Finland. The exorbitant cost of such transport 
is obvious; but there is no other way. This slender life 
line maintains Finland’s contact with the non-axis world. 
Over it Finland can import, but 
she cannot export. The 160,000 men 
who cut wood and burned charcoal 
in the forests last winter were not 
only keeping Finland warm; they 
were keeping open vital arteries of 
transportation. But the Petsamo 
road, like the Burma road, is a 
wartime curiosity—a vital necessity, 
but only an expedient. 

In normal times it was estimated 
that 30 percent of the national in- 
come in Finland came from ex- 
ports. The cessation of exports, 
temporarily at least, the reduction 
in the productive resources of the 
nation as the result of the peace 
terms, and the financial burdens of 
the war, relief, and reconstruction 
give some idea of the desperate 
economic plight of the country. 


Reconstruction—and Hunger 


WITH CHARACTERISTIC PERSERVERANCE 


the Finns have begun to recon- Herr 
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Vocational training for war invalids 


For almost every piece ot productive 
ed territory, plans and construc- 
tion are under way to replace it in free Finland. The loss 
of the newly completed Rouhiala hydroelectric plant on 
the Vuoksi river will be more than offset by the new 
hydro plant now being built on the Oulojoki river in 
northwestern Finland with a potential yield of 400,000 
horsepower. The loss of the cellulose works around Vii- 
puri will be somewhat offset by the new rayon factory 
under construction at Helsinki. Important developments 
in tapping the long idle mineral resources of Finland are 
under way. Fresh impetus has been given to extending the 
agricultural efforts of recent years and applying the fruits 
of new knowledge to the soil. Hitherto only 10 percent 
of the land had been used for agricultural purposes; this 
area is being extended as rapidly as possible, although 
not at the expense of the vital forests. Even with such 
expansion of farm land, agricultural production will suffer 
from the shortage of imported fertilizers on which Fin- 
nish agriculture has largely depended for its spectacular 
increases in yield. ; 

The food situation in Finland is very serious. The Fin- 
nish Minister, in a recent letter to the American Red Cross 
requesting additional relief, reported it as “continuously 
very difficult.” Altogether the Red Cross has sent two mil- 
lion dollars worth of foods and supplies to Finland since 
the outbreak of the war; yet this is small in proportion to 
the need. For example, in the matter of fats, where short- 
ages are most serious, in normal times Finland exported 
valuable dairy products—and the population customarily 
ate margerine. This was possible only because of imports 
of cottonseed cake and fodder. The poor agricultural sea- 
sons of the last two years have decreased the normal yields 
of fodder. Some cows today are being fed on the residue 
from boiling wood pulp, dredged up from the bottom of 
lakes where it has been discharged from the mills for 
years. But with essential imports cut off, large numbers of 
cattle have had to be slaughtered (as have the animals in 
the national zoo). The net result is that with almost none 
of the nation’s normal supply of fats being received from 
abroad, the small domestic produc- 
tion of dairy products has been cut 
by more than one half. By the most 
stringent internal control and the 
prohibition of exports, the fat ra- 
tion has been maintained at one 
and three quarters pounds per per- 
son per month, but this cannot be 
continued long in the face of ex- 
isting shortages. With other foods 
the situation is also bad, particularly 
in the great lack of dried fruits and 
vitamins. 


struct their economy. 
equipment lost in the ced 


Sisu Then and Now 


FAcED BY THE VAST PROBLEMS OF RE- 
construction the morale of the Fin- 
nish people can only be described 
as superb. They believe they have — 
been true to the democratic heritage 
which, in common with all western - 
peoples, they possess. They believe 
_that they have stopped the spread 
of communism. As a bastion of 
democracy they took their stand 
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- Its powers undiminished, Parliament sits in the beautiful capitol in Helsinki; and democratic institutions still flourish 


alone against the anti-democratic eastern peoples of the 
Soviet Union, and by the force of arms and with their 
lives they have preserved their liberties and their way of 
life. Forged by these trials, never has Finnish unity been 
more striking than today. The Finns themselves feel that 
other Western nations do not appreciate the importance 
of their resistance to anti-democratic forces; and to the 
extent that this is true it is because the Finns set a higher 
value on the moral force of their resistance than its mate- 
rial results. : 

It will take more than moral fiber—what the Finns call 
Sisu, a rough equivalent of the equally untranslatable 
Americanism “Guts”—to get through to 1942, when the 
resettlement and the economic readjustment will be largely 
completed. It will take food. The nation is well prepared, 
as it has been. warned by its new President, to “pull in its 
belt.” The leaders of Finland know only too well what 
they must do to bring their nation through these perilous 
years. As Finland rebuilds it also rearms. New defense 
lines are almost completed. A 2,000 capacity bomb shelter 
has just been completed in Helsinki. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Finland today 
is exercising those rights and liberties it fought to preserve. 
There is no suppression of free speech. Private business 
goes on as usual, with the minimum of temporary gov- 
ernment control. Newspapers are not censored, although 
—like the press in every other democratic European coun- 
try—their editors practice “self-restraint.” The Suomen 
Sosialidemokraatti appears daily. You can tune in on the 
short wave station at Lahti, and you will soon be able to 
hear the short wave station which is nearing completion 
at Helsinki. Institutions of learning are being rebuilt and 
expanded: reconstruction of the Technical University in 
Helsinki, which was demolished during the war and lost 
its entire library, is already complete. With all the depriva- 
mn, new music is heard in the concert halls, and new 


plays are produced in the theaters. A flood of books is 
pouring from the publishing houses. Its full powers un- 
diminished, Parliament sits in Sirén’s crystal-like capitol 
in Helsinki. The cooperatives, the social services, the dem- 
Ocratic institutions admired the world over have been 
preserved from war and still flourish. May they stand the 
tests of peace! 


SHOULD AMERICA AID FINLAND? THIS QUESTION HAS NOT 
been asked or answered directly in my article, for I rec- 
ognize that each person will have his own reasons for 
deciding “Yes” or “No” to so complicated a question. 
Although I have tried to present the facts objectively and 
impartially, and although my personal opinion may be 
worth very little, I would like to say here that I believe 
America ought to aid Finland, in large measure and 
promptly. 

I am convinced that the need in Finland is so great that 
every dollar we give will be completely absorbed in relief 
and reconstruction in Finland, and this human need 
should be the primary measure of our actions. I am con- 
vinced that although Finland’s exports of wood products 
to Germany have increased slightly since the blockade in 
the spring of 1940, no conceivable amount of aid from this 
country will help the fascist war effort. The continued 
issuance of navicerts to permit ships bound for Petsamo 
to pass the blockade is evidence that the British agree with 
this. Finally, I am convinced that in these times it is im- 
portant, morally and politically, to give practical and even 
spectacular aid to other democratic peoples in the great 
ideological revolution that is sweeping the world. 

Aid to Finland is one of the most practical ways in 
which the United States can show democratic peoples, 
especially those in conquered European nations, that their 
continued struggles will not be in vain. We will need 
those friends soon. We must help them now. 
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Wooden mask, Iroquois. From the Catteraugas Reserva- 
tion, New York. Made and worn by medicine men, these 
masks represent mythical beings. The preliminary carving 
is done on the living tree to give life to the mask, too 


} 
Museum of the American Indian 
Eskimo mask, Alaska. Of bent wood and brightly painted. 
Some Eskimo masks are connected with magic, others are 
used solely for entertainment at social functions 


Also Iroquois is this mask of woven corn husks. It is 
worn during the curing rites of the Husk Face Society 


Pottery bowl, Mimbres culture N i 
mosquito decoration is typical af the eee Tete 
style of painting on this twelfth century pottery — 


A Highly Developed Folk Art 


Readers of this magazine should not need to be reminded of 
our debt to the American Indian as artist. Pottery, basket 
and bead work, and paintings made by Indians today have 
often been reproduced in these pages, The photographs dis- 
played here were selected to show less familiar phases— 
the work of the prehistoric Indian sculptor and potter, and 
the art of the ceremonial mask. They are among hundreds of 
examples of Indian art, lent by institutions and individuals, 
now being dramatically displayed at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. The exhibition and the beautiful book 
published simultaneously by the Museum, “Indian Art of 
the United States,” are the work of René d’Harnoncourt of 
the Indian Arts and Crafts Board and Frederick H. Douglas, 
curator of Indian art, Denver Art Museum. 


University of Pennsylvania 
Wolf mask of wood. For ceremonial use. Ascribed to the 
now extinct Calusa Indians. Florida, fifteenth century 


U. S. National Museum 
Painted shield cover (rawhide). Kiowa, Oklahoma. 
The design, rather than the shield has protective 
powers, The bear charges out from behind 
clouds towards flying bullets. Note footprints 


: Sra CS pet, PEE SRA Sots Tt, 
i Metcanicce Nat ‘ators Peabody Museum, Harvard University 
Field Museum of Natural History 
. ed on a fish, Hope- Pottery jar from the Fortune Mound, Arkansas. Jars 


istori ipe; ill duck seat ype- ar 
pat Ue had Coa, Dies Pious einee in the form of birds representing human heads, probably connected wi 


and animals are the best known products of the Hopewell culture burial rites, are characteristic of this region 


Total Security: a Challenge 


by CHARLES E. WILSON 


An industrial leader confronts world revolution, and proposes a program 
for safeguarding American democracy, including the free enterprise system, 


in a period of chaos. 


This article by the president of the General Electric 


Company is based on his widely discussed address to the midwinter con- 


vention of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS ARTICLE IS TO OUTLINE A PROPOSAL FOR 
a constitutional convention of the American free enter- 
prise system. To make clear my plan, I shall begin by sub- 
mitting what I believe to be a realistic view of the world 
conflict and its impact on our way of life. My hope is that 
this analysis and program may help in meeting the exceed- 
ingly complicated problem of preserving the democratic 
way of life and our free enterprise system in the dark dec- 
ades ahead. I trust that this presentation will be received 
as an effort to serve the land and the institutions we all 
cherish. 

The world is immersed in more than a war of histori- 
cally conventional character. Our own nation is involved 
in more than a temporary emergency, from which, after a 
few years, it will return to “normal” living in a “peaceful” 
world—a world made “peaceful” by the fact that some 
“national leaders” have gained military ascendancy over 
others and thus forced the signing of some papers. In the 
critical circumstances confronting the world in general, 
and our country in particular, failure to recognize these 
facts is not only unrealistic but dangerous. 

Instead, there must be a realistic comprehension of the 
fact that the world—our nation included—is passing 
through what history may later record as the second stage 
of a revolutionary movement of the masses. This move- 
ment began in the first World War and is likely to last, 
with intermittent armistices of one kind or another, for 
two or three decades more. We must realize fully that this 
is a movement based upon a sense of frustration—an emo- 
tional manifestation frequently approaching unreasoning, 
sacrificial hysteria; and we must see that, as such, it can 
be turned to a course of reason only by reasonable actions 
which satisfy the aspirations of the masses more fully than 
do the appeals: to which they now are responding. 

Today, the practical controlling fact is that hundreds of 
millions of people throughout the world have been per- 
suaded, to the point of evangelistic conviction, that the 
capitalistic system is the cause of the economic insecurity 
of the common man and that, as the root of his economic 
ills, this system must be modified or destroyed. 

Recognition of the revolutionary character of this world 
conflict will lead also to a fuller realization of the fact that 
Stalin, Mussolini, Hitler, and the Japanese army leaders 
are only symbols of this movement. Further, it will be 
seen that, notwithstanding the ruthless force exercised by 
these leaders in beating the more mature segments of their 


peoples into a state of resentful spiritual resistance, there. of the revolutionaries. Further, it should be remembered 


is abundant evidence that they are strongly sustained as 
symbols by a preponderant majority of the generations 
under forty years of age. These are the new generations, 
born and bred and ideologically conditioned under the al- 
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most exclusive influence of the “new” leaders. They are the 
generations which, after willingly sacrificing their political 
freedom, are now sacrificing their lives—and they make 
these sacrifices willingly because they are convinced that, 
through these leaders, a better and broader economic free- 
dom will be gained, for themselves if they survive, and 
certainly for succeeding generations. 

This realistic point of view also leads to the conclusion 
that should these symbols meet disaster or death, this revo- 
lutionary movement would suffer no more than temporary 
confusion while substitute symbols were being elevated to 
leadership. Further, it suggests that such an eventuality 
might lead to chaos more readily than to a return to con- 
ventionality. 

But as a world movement, the scope of this conflict ex- 
tends beyond the sphere of these symbols. In the Central 
and South American countries, manifestations of it are 
common, and this is equally true of many parts of the 
British Empire. While the war aims of England have not 
been officially expressed, public speeches, parliamentary de- 
bates, the prominence given labor leaders, and many other 
indications of public sentiment supply ample evidence of 
the ambition of the British people. From this evidence 
it may be seen clearly that the ardent aim of the millions 
of heroic common people in Britain, first to defend them- 
selves against the dictators and finally to destroy them, 
arises, basically, from their deep-held desire to insure for — 
themselves and their fellow men in other lands a much 
larger measure of economic freedom and security than the 
capitalistic and imperialistic system has provided. True it 
is, of course, that Britons treasure the democratic tradition, 
but they insist upon its preservation in an atmosphere of 
economic freedom for all. ip 

Therefore, while political freedom happily has been pre- 
served in the British Isles, in its associates in the Com- 
monwealth, and in the United States, it is important to 
remember that in these countries many economic controls 
have been granted willingly to government by the masses 
of the people in exchange for promises and for perform- 
ances serving the mass revolutionary aim—more economic > 
freedom and security. Hence, while in this country, so 
far, we have had no more than an acceleration of the evo- 
lutionary process—rather than the revolutionary process— _ 
it should be borne in mind that the aim of the majority — 
of the American people, as evidenced by their insistence — 
that this acceleration continue, has been substantially that 


that in the last national election, both presidential candi- 
dates, recognizing the aspirations of this majority, and 
realizing that this was a mass movement overshadowing 
all partisan considerations, pledged their efforts to an en- 


largement ot economic security for ever larger strata of 
society, and that these candidates differed only in regard 
to the manner in which this aim might be attained 


The Challenge to Free Enterprise 


Now, IF YOU BELIEVE As STRONGLY As I po THAT THIS Is A 
realistic appraisal of the aspirations and the forces under- 
lying the conflicts and confusions in the world today, your 
natural questions will be those with which I have been 
struggling: 

What more can the free enterprise system do, in the 
face of this world revolutionary movement? 

How, in the midst of this dynamic world disorder, shall 
the capitalistic system—or what we, in this country, call 
the American free enterprise system—be sustained in its 
most useful form to provide economic security for all of 
the people in times of peace and plenty, in depression, in 
national emergency, and even in time of war? 

How may an ever broadening bulwark of public faith 
be built to protect this free enterprise system against com- 
munistic and totalitarian enemies, as it seeks to serve this 
purpose? 

How may we control and conquer the causes of sus- 
picion and condemnation which too often create breaches 
in this bulwark? 

Basically, the answers to these questions seem simple. 
Practically, the solution of the problems they present is 
most difficult. 

The simple answer seems to be that again and again 
and again the financial and managerial components of 
our free enterprise system must prove, by deeds as well as 
by words, their full comprehension of their social respon- 
sibilities, their sense of public service, and their capacity to 
plan, to put into effect and, if you will, to police by self- 
imposed rules, a constitution for industrial and commercial 
progress acceptable to the majority of the people. 

Never before has the American free enterprise system 
been confronted by such a challenge. And never before has 
there been such an opportunity—or such an obligation— 
to prove the full worth of this system as an efficient, eco- 
nomical and trustworthy servant of society. As the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system sees this enlarged opportunity 
and assumes this greater obligation it will reestablish 
bonds of mutual respect between all elements of our econ- 
omy, the first defense of our political and economic free- 
dom. 


First, Physical Security 


Ir MAY BE STATED AS A FACT THAT THIS FIRST FORTIFICATION 
is rapidly rising, and behind it, with equal rapidity, the 
vast reservoir of materials required for physical security. 
These immediate necessities have been stated repeatedly 
by our Commander-in-Chief, and by those drawn from 
management, labor, and government to organize and co- 
ordinate our immense industrial resources, to the end that 
this nation may be in fact—and on time—the “arsenal of 
democracy.” Everything I put forward here has as one of 
its most important aims to lend emphasis to the fact that 
these physical needs are so pressing that no conceivable 
consideration can be important enough to justify interfer- 
ence with the provision of these materials to the full extent 
o1 industry’s total capacity. 
For my part, I am sure that industry is fully conscious 
of the fact, and I am proud that its experience, skills, and 
forms of organization place it in a front line position to 
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provide most of the materials needed in this emergency. 

However, as we remember that Americans are capable of 
performing production miracles, let us not forget that the 
deliberative processes of democracy are inherently slow, 
particularly in times of crisis, and that much of the defense 
delay which distresses us today is due to the very proc- 
esses we are preparing to defend. This is said not to criti- 
cize the democratic process, which I hold to be the greatest 
form of free government that man has devised, but to 
remind us that, as a nation, we must place the principal 
responsibility for deferred and indecisive action where it 
belongs: upon the whole people, whose reactions and aims 
are so slowly reflected in the deliberations of their chosen . 
representatives. Many of the delays within industry itself 
probably may be traced to the fact that the democratic 
process is a common practice in the determination of de- 
cisions within enlightened enterprise. 

For physical security, the relative order of urgency seems 
to be the provision of materials and the training of men 
for the armed forces, closely followed by enlarged reserves 
in power and transportation facilities. 

In the broader sense, we must see that defense materials 
for Britain, or for any other nation combating the support- 
ers of the philosophy of force, are, in fact, integral to our 
own national defense. As a nation, we must be prepared 
to pay any price for the time we have lost, and for the 
time we require to provide for our own national and 
hemispheric defense. So long as any aid we give Britain 
or any other nation affords this precious time, we serve 
ourselves best—even selfishly, if you will—by subordinat- 
ing conflicting factors to this primary purpose. Any eco- 
nomic consideration must be eliminated the moment it 
comes into conflict with the concern for the protection of 
American lives and liberties. 


A Program for Economic Security 


‘THIs Is THE BACKGROUND AGAINST WHICH I sHOULD LIKE TO 
present a program of the steps I consider essential to the 
further fortification of our political freedom and the ex- 
tension of economic freedom to our whole society through 
the instrumentality of the free enterprise system acting in 
close, cordial, and constructive cooperation with the gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

While the steps under the various stages will be set 
down in what appears to be the approximate order of 
their importance, it will be apparent that each is not a 
distinct, successive step. Some require continuity from the 
time of their initiation; others are overlapping in various 
degrees, and still others are temporary. 

Connected with the relativity of these stages and steps, 
in terms of importance, I should like also to emphasize the 
importance of timing the action I shall propose by 
stages. This I consider extremely important, because some 
of these-steps, taken too soon or too late, very easily could 
have an effect contrary to that sought. 

Also, it will be evident that some of the elements of this 
pattern are logically within the province of government, 
that others are logically within the province of private 
enterprise, and that still others are of an uncertain cate- 
gory. The point to be emphasized in this connection is 
that the components of the private enterprise system 
should take the initiative in defining the obligations the 
whole system can and will assume, while, collaterally and 
coordinately, it defines those obligations which it will 
actively support government in assuming. I present no 
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thought of arm’s length cooperation, overshadowed by 
suspicion between government and business. I seek arm- 
in-arm concord, the kind of coordinated effort which, 1n 
my judgment, can eliminate the causes of conflict, compe- 
tition, and confusion between government and business. 

Let me repeat here that we delude ourselves if we base 
our plans on the premise that when the next “peace ie 
pers are signed, the national emergency will cease, an 
we shall return to that nebulous state known as normal 
living.” In my belief, world conditions in 1943—and 4, and 
5, coupled with an acceleration in the obsolescence of de- 
fense materials, will require this nation to devote much 
more of its energy and its substance to defense production 
than is believed probable by most people today. I believe 
that the peak of defense production and employment will 
be passed during the next two to four years. I also am of 
the opinion, however, that the prospective reduction in em- 
ployment, after this point has been passed, may involve 
three to six million people, rather than ten to twenty mil- 
lion, as some quite sincerely believe. My estimate includes 
those who may lose their jobs in direct defense production 
and also in production for civilian needs, the demand for 
which may diminish, unless the private enterprise system, 
in cooperation with government, starts right now to plan 
to keep all employables employed. 

For our economic security, then, upon which our demo- 
cratic way of life and our dynamic free enterprise system 
may depend for survival during the coming decade, I 
submit this program. 


Recovery and Then Stabilization 


‘THE FIRST PERIOD IN THIS PROGRAM | IDENTIFY AS THE “RE- 
covery stage.” "Fhis is the stage in which we are now, and 
in which I believe we shall remain until the Federal Re- 
serve Board Index of Industrial Production (unadjusted) 
averages 140 during a two months period. This figure 
roughly represents the absorption of 90 percent of all em- 
ployables and approximately the same percentage of all 
effective production capacity now available. This recovery 
stage has eight requirements, most of them continuing 
necessities: 

A sincere, determined, and unswerving devotion to 
democracy, coupled with a clear understanding and an 
infinite patience with its deliberative processes; universal 
respect for the sanctity and the spirit of the laws of our 
land; a wholly free and enterprising system of free enter- 
prise; full time employment of all employables; the free 
flow of goods, purchasing power, and enterprise capital 
for production; the encouragement and development of 
new inventions, accompanied by aggressive pioneer prod- 
uct promotion; rural electrification, and the industrializa- 
tion of agriculture; finally, in this stage, development of 
hemispheric self-sufficiency. 

Next we come to what I label the “stabilization stage” 
—the period immediately after the Federal Reserve Board 
Index of Industrial Production (unadjusted) has averaged 
140 for two months. The six necessities in this stage are: 

Credit and price control against inflation, long term 
commitments of durable consumer goods purchases, and 
non-essential personal loans; maintenance of a full supply 
for norma! needs of a non-durable character to all strata 
of society; an acceleration of the modernization of indus- 
try, including utilities, power, transportation, communica- 
tion; gradual reduction in governmental activities, ex- 
penditures, and loans connected with all non-defense pur- 
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poses in the conventional field of private enterprise; taxa- 
tion to balance the non-defense budget—a step which, 
with the one preceding, I place in the second stage of this 
program because we can have no restraints upon employ- 
ment and increased purchasing power 1n the first; indus- 
trial development of the temperate zone of South Amer- 
ica, aided by subsidy to the degree necessary. 


Here I am GOING TO INTERRUPT THIS STEP-BY-STEP PRESENTA- 
tion to explain my emphasis on the development of hemi- 

spheric self-sufficiency and the industrial development of 

the temperate zone of South America. It is my belief that, 

no matter what the outcome of the present phase of the 

foreign revolutionary movement may be, political and 

economic slavery—if not actual slavery—will prevail wide- 

ly. Fleeing from this slavery, the oppressed will find ways 

—no matter how perilous—to migrate to this still new 

world, as a haven where a new beginning in an atmos- 

phere of freedom may be made. Similarly situated, our 

forefathers of every race and creed did this in the seven- 

teenth and eighteenth centuries. And just as our forebears 

developed our continent, these twentieth century immi- 

grants can develop the South American continent to the 

advantage of themselves, of the countries of their adop- 

tion, and of the whole Western Hemisphere. Humanitar- 

ian considerations suggest that we help our South Amer- 

ican neighbors to prepare themselves to support these peo- 

ple while they are preparing themselves to make their 

contributions to the industrial growth, the crafts and cul- 
ture, and the security of the continent to the south of us. 

In addition to this humanitarian consideration, self-interest 
suggests this help because a strong, self-sustaining, self- 
defending South American continent will add immeasur- 
ably to hemispheric security, and hence to our own 
security. Further, with their industry growing, and creat- 
ing, as industry always does, great middle classes which 
are the mainstays of any nation, our South American 
neighbors could do much to replace our present and pros- 
pective loss of trade with the rest of the world. This would 
serve the common interests of both continents, and 
strengthen the bonds of mutual understanding and good 
will. What I have in mind is, in fact, collaboration, and 
not commercial exploitation of the character which, too 
often, has created hemispheric discord. 


va 


Building a Reservoir 


NEXT IN THE STEP-BY-STEP PROGRAM IS WHAT MAY BE CALLED 
the “backlog building stage”—that is, the stage during 
which we undertake to dam up a part of the demand for 
goods, in order to have a reservoir of non-essential unfilled - 
wants in reserve for the days when diminishing employ- 
ment in defense industries might be dangerous to our 
economy and to our way of life. This is the stage which 
will be reached when the Federal Reserve Board Index 
of Industrial Production (unadjusted) has averaged 145 
for two months. The six requirements of this stage are: | 
Further credit and term restraints upon durable con- 
sumer goods purchases, and non-essential personal loans; 
the encouragement and expansion of individual, indus- 
trial, and governmental reserves in cash or its equivalent 
through personal savings, induced by the active promotion 


state unemployment insurance laws, and of old age and 
survivors’ insurance, and aid to (Continued on. page 263) 


Ward Boss 


by GEOFFREY PARSONS JR. and ROBERT M. YODER 


A composite portrait 


9f the men who deliver the urban vote on election 


day. Democratic or Republican, here is the way the machine is run. 


Incidentally, this is also a devastating picture of immature city voters, 


not all of them poor and uninformed. 


The Big Shot 


His FEET HURT. LONG YEARS OF “LEG WORK” WHILE SERVING’ 


his apprenticeship in lesser political jobs did that to him. 
It’s an occupational disease. But, with his weight off his 
feet, the Chicago ward boss is a happy man. 

Bossing a city ward is a good job anywhere. It is par- 
tcularly good in Chicago where government by bosses, the 
real everyday government of the urban third of our popu- 
lation, attains its full flower under the Kelly-Nash ma- 
chine. More than any other city, Chicago affords oppor- 
tunity for a firsthand study of the unsung personage who 
might be called the biggest man in American politics. 

The privileges and powers of a Chicago ward commit- 
teeman, which is the boss’s formal title, are amazing. 
He is usually the alderman. If not, he “has” the alderman. 
The police captain also is “his man.” The boss, in effect, 
writes the laws of his ward. It can be quiet and straight- 
laced or it can be wide open; it depends on the boss. 

The boss can get a man out of jail or, if he cannot, he 
can get him a break and a lawyer. Regardless of the long 
waiting list he can get a patient admitted to the municipal 
tuberculosis sanatorium. Do you want a street repaired? 
Would you like more efficient garbage removal? Are you 
trying to get a saloon license? See the ward boss. When 
Joe Masczaks was laid up for three months the boss fed 
the family and kept it off relief. The food came from a 
grocer who owed the boss a favor. He collected the back 
wages the factory owed August Schmidt. The boss is of 
service to the humble and the great. He asks the bank to 
delay eviction of the Jones family; he asks the city fire 
inspectors to go easy on an apartment building owned by 
the bank. Thousands of his constituents are indebted to 
him for substantial favors. No campaign speechmaking, 
no reformer, can win them away. ; 

The leader uses his manifold powers not only to get 
votes for the machine, but to make money. Much of the 
“larceny,” as it is cheerfully called, is legal. It is common, 
for example, for Chicago ward bosses to operate real estate 
and insurance offices. Saloons alone need many kinds of 
insurance. Furthermore, by strict interpretation of the va- 
riety of regulations to which they are subject, nine out of 
ten of them are lawbreakers and vulnerable. Thus the 
saloonkeeper always needs a powerful friend. Naturally 
he buys his insurance from the boss. A recent exposé of 
the political insurance racket in Chicago indicated that one 
ward boss did $87,500 worth of saloon business in a single 

ear. 
{ Insurance is handy for shakedown purposes. A factory 
must have city council approval for a switch-track permit. 
If the ward committeeman insists on a share of the fac- 
tory’s insurance he can hardly be denied. To the boss this 
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is “reciprocity,” not graft. There’s a lot of reciprocity. 

Where the boss is an attorney, legal fees cover a multi- 
tude of sins and offer a foolproof method of passing 
bribes. 

Picnics, golf tournaments, and boxing shows are other 
sources of revenue. Tickets may cost as little as 40 cents 
apiece, the price of the annual picnic in one of the poorer 
wards, or as much as the $7.50 one boss charges for his 
annual Christmas party in a swanky night club. They are 
sold by “muscle,” the buyer being told how many he 
should take. And it is a fine opportunity to demonstrate 
friendship. A saloon that stays open after hours, for ex- 
ample, may feel it is only fair to buy twenty tickets to the 
boss’s golf tournament at $5 each. 

Then there is a souvenir program. Some of the pro- 
grams have as many as 300 pages of advertising at, say, 
$100 a page. Gamblers and night clubs take ads; so do 
many others who identify themselves only as “a friend.” 
With ticket sales and advertising, a successful boxing show 
or a picnic, has earned as much as $25,000. 

Graft is almost depression-proof. At the bottom of the 
depression close to half a billion dollars in real estate 
taxes was owed Cook County. The situation was so criti- 
cal that the state legislature empowered the county treas- 
urer to be named receiver of real estate owing back taxes. 
He was to administer the property, collect income from 
it, pay current obligations, and apply the remainder to tax 
arrears. 

Tax receiverships were a boon to the machine. Hench- 
men were appointed to manage properties for fees of 6 
percent, half again as much as the ordinary rate, accord- 
ing to the Chicago Real Estate Board. In addition, these 
insiders bought coal, refrigerators, carpets, and other sup- 
plies from dealers with the proper political connections 
Today Cook County tax delinquencies are higher than 
ever. 


The Gentleman Bountiful 


FEW CONSTITUENTS COMPLAIN, HOWEVER, IF THE BOSS GETS 
“fat,” (makes money). The “goo goos,” or good govern- 
ment leagues, criticize, but they don’t bother him much. 
The ward boss does fear the “G” (federal government) 
and keeps an honest record of what he “takes,” usually 
for his income tax return. 

If he is smart he also keeps at least one protegé “clean” 
in a job away from the temptations of ward politics. He 
will save his Boy Scout for the day when he needs an able 
man of good reputation to shove into a strategic job or 
political campaign. 

Ordinarily graft is safe. The boss himself needn’t handle 
it. He has a “buffer” for that, a confidential assistant he is 
grooming to be his successor. The boss, personally, is sel- 
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dom associated with anything but benevolent and chari- 
table activities. He pays the milk bill when a family 1s 
hard up. The buffer shakes down the gamblers, and 
should there be a scandal, takes the rap without implicat- 
ing anyone else. Graft can also be collected by the police 
captain or, if the boss wants to be downright elegant, by 
a couple of plainclothes men. 

Of course, the boss must be a man of integrity. When 
the boss of Chicago’s 26th ward sold police jobs at $500 
apiece and failed to produce the jobs, constituents shot the 
windows out of ward headquarters. The boss was later 
tried, convicted, supplanted as ward leader, and defeated 
as alderman. 

Such dishonesty is unusual, however, and there are 
Kelly-Nash bosses known as men who don’t “take.” One 
saintly character doesn’t even ask his voters to support an 
annual picnic. His jobholders kick in 5 percent of one 
month’s salary at Christmas—his only fund raising. But 
he is a lawyer. He gets his reward handling city litiga- 
tion. The ward boss comes out ahead whether saint or 
sinner. 

Of course, a boss’s expenses are heavy. He is a “soft 
touch.” Every other letter is a request for money. He will 
tell you that the words he uses most often are “how much 
cost?” He is a pillar of the church—any church. He is 
expected to contribute heavily when the church needs 
cash. If it holds a benefit, it is his duty to drop a couple 
of hundred dollars playing the wheels and buying at the 
booths. People don’t realize that the job of ward com- 
mitteeman carries no salary and even if he is an alderman 
his salary is only $5,000 a year. 

The boss sometimes lends financial support to a neigh- 
borhood newspaper, or to a local improvement association 
or business men’s group. It will make a nice front when he 
has a project for which he wants to show a strong public 
demand. 

He must also support ward headquarters where he holds 
court once a week, getting reports from his precinct cap- 
tains and hearing requests from voters—‘confession 
night,” it is called. Some ward headquarters are quite lav- 
ish. Chicago’s 27th ward has a tasty modernistic building 
with a fancy glass brick front and cocktail lounge furni- 
ture in red and yellow leather. 

Handouts alone in a poor district may cost the leader 
$50 a day. Sometimes he has a regular clientele of 
mooches—quarter men, half dollar men, dollar men. He 
also makes numerous loans, $5 here and $10 there. Hun- 
dreds borrow, nobody ever pays him back. 

Outright mooches don’t annoy the boss as much as the 
frequent visits from “paper organizations,”—committees 
claiming to represent thousands of voters. He can’t refuse 
their requests, but he knows these committees seldom 
carry weight. Another expense is that people use the boss’s 
own rackets on him. Somebody is always asking him to 
buy tickets to a picnic or a golf tournament. 

It runs into money. When Professor Paul A. Douglas 
of the University of Chicago was elected alderman of the 
5th ward in 1939 he was overwhelmed with demands for 
contributions. Asked for more money than he made, and 
lacking any illegitimate income, the professor was forced 
to publish figures on his earnings and expenditures to 
prove that he wasn’t just stingy when he said “No.” 

The machine boss says “Yes” so often that even the 
most corrupt ward leader probably can’t keep more than 
$500 a week for himself. This provides one apology for 
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boss rule. If the boss shakes down a business man by what 
one of the politicians calls “determined suggestion, the 
moral defense is that the neighborhood which supports the 
business man is entitled to a kickback. 

As for “honest government,” it might cost more than 
the voters want to pay. It may be cheaper for a business 
man to contribute to the ward’s charities than to get his 
building in shape to comply with the building code. One 
restaurant keeper puts it this way: “I contribute about 
$1,000 a year to be let alone. After trying it the other way 
I say it’s worth every cent of it.” 


The Handy Man 

LIKE ALL POLITICIANS, THE CHICAGO WARD BOSS HAS A STREAK 
of ham actor. He is as vain as a boy movie star, but his 
vanity is soothed daily in the routine of his job. The 
hangers-on all but tug their forelocks in the scramble to 
say, “Good morning, boss.” Well-to-do business men, who 
like to boast that they know a politician by his first name, 
kow-tow to him. The boss enjoys ordering-drinks for the 
boys in his favorite saloon. He draws a sense of power 
from his charitable activities. He likes to be a big shot, a 
celebrity, and doer of good deeds. His prestige, however, 
rests on a solid basis. 

He works almost every night. His wife and children 
complain that he is seldom home. When he is, a constant 
stream of callers prevents him from having any domestic 
life. He lives in a comfortable house, drives a medium 
priced car, and eats well. With rare exceptions he drinks 
sparingly, either because he has a bad liver from over-in- 
dulgence in the old days or because he know he’s a better 
politician when sober. He is nervous about leaving his 
ward for any length of time. His vacations are usually 
hurried ones, weekends in Wisconsin in summer, short 
visits to Miami or Hot Springs in winter. At the resorts 
he gets a chance to wear good clothes. At home he doesn’t 
advertise his affluence by dressing too well. 


He is an honored guest at wakes, christenings, and fu- 
rerals. Usually he leaves cash wherever he goes. “I know 
you need God,” he says at a wake, “but you need Mam- 
mon too,” and he leaves a $10 or a $20 bill. If the family 
s very hard up he may pay the funeral expenses. A favor 
ike that is seldom forgotten, and doesn’t cost as much as 
you might think. He got the undertaker on the coroner’s 
ist and the police remember the undertaker when there 
is occasion. The boss, therefore, usually gets cut-rate 
prices. Occasionally the boss is genuinely generous. He 
may leave $500 to help a precinct captain whose baby has 
had an expensive operation. It would be unfair to say this 
generosity is designed to insure the unswerving loyalty 
with which the captain serves. 

Seen in its worst light, the boss’s job is to corrupt 
enough of the voters to keep the machine in power. He 
will remind you that the majority of the people he does 
things for are have-nots. “They’ve got nothing but their 
o0dies.” 

Direct city patronage is figured at 30,000 jobs, with an 
additional 20,000 in the two or three months before elec- 
tions. On top of this, if the Democratic party is in control 
of the state, it has the disposal of 20,000 state jobs in Cook 
County. 

The ward boss controls about 400 jobs on the city and 
sounty payrolls. His precinct captains need one apiece, 
which accounts for 75, and they expect jobs paying not 
less than $200 a month. Others go to the members of his 
personal staff—to his buffer, and to his stool pigeons in 
payment for “treachery.” (As he uses it, this term for 
spying on his henchmen has no stigma.) He makes the 
remaining jobs go as far as he can. ) 

Five jobs paying $1,000 a year are better than one job 
paying $5,000. Five jobs distributed among five families 
bring in more votes—votes from the jobholder, his sons, 
daughters, his sisters and his cousins and his aunts. Be- 
sides the boss is never sure of a man who makes $5,000 a 
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year. Paradoxically, he is more likely to be independent 
and vote as he pleases than the recipient of a $1,000 job. 

The boss tries to keep a reservoir of small jobs on hand. 
One of his virtues is that he can get a man a few day’s 
work in an emergency. A man controlling nine votes gets 
automatic preference over a man controlling eight. A Re- 
publican who can swing votes away from the Republicans 
is favored over either of them. 

A city’s public works department is the best source of 
emergency jobs. The city council planned it that way. In- 
serted in the budget is a flexible item appropriating, say, 
$3,300,000 for employing common labor at $5.85 and $5.95 
a day. Ninety days before election the boss puts men to 
work in jobs of this sort. He defends the practice on the 
ground that the money is spent for work that needs to 
be done. That it is done at a time when it will buy the 
most votes is one of the prerogatives of being “in.” 

The boss occasionally gets a man on the federal payroll, 
but he doesn’t like to do it. Once a voter is working for 
the federal government the boss can’t “vice” him. He 
can’t get him hired one day and fired the next. After see- 
ing a man through an emergency with two-weeks employ- 
ment in a city or county job he can “vice” him and use 
the job for another voter. 

The boss also gets jobs in public utilities, theaters, and 
department stores, and he controls jobs in such extra-legal 
businesses as the race track handbooks which need his 
okay to operate. Indeed, last summer, during the federal 
drive on racing information services owned by Moe An- 
nenberg, the bookies suffered a severe crimp in their busi- 
ness. A patronage crisis confronted the machine. Ward 
bosses besieged city hall for jobs to take care of ousted 
handbook employes. 


The Cog 


WITH ALL HIs POWERS, THIS PROFESSIONAL VOTE GETTER 
doesn’t get many votes for himself. He doesn’t have much 
trouble keeping his job, but on the other hand few voters 
take the trouble to make a mark in front of his name at 
election time. Privately most bosses are piqued at this. 
They cherish the ambition to run for some high office 
where a mighty outpouring of votes would establish their 
great popularity and leadership. Forty-three of the fifty 
Chicago ward bosses, it is said, hope to be Chicago’s next 
mayor. Another typical ward boss dream is to get an of- 
fice such as that of sheriff, which handles thousands of 
dollars in fees. ~ 

Because of the overall efficiency of an entrenched ma- 
chine, the ward bosses get along in spite of the fact that 
some of them are clumsy politicians. The machine is real- 
istic. It doesn’t expect the impossible. Chicago’s more pop- 
ulous wards include many foreign stocks. With Europe 
at war it has become impossible to please one foreign 
group without making enemies of two others. 

Nevertheless, ward leaders are rated on their ability to 
deliver. At present the triple-A rating goes to Jacob N. 
Arvey, boss and alderman of the 24th ward. In the last six 
elections Arvey has never produced less than 93.1 percent 
of the votes cast in his ward. Despite frequent charges of 
vote frauds, independent straw votes indicate that the 
election returns accurately represent the voters’ sentiment. 
Arvey works hard—among other things, he distributes 
coal by the carload in winter and sends children to camp 
in summer—and his model ward is not a melange but sol- 
idly Jewish and solidly poor. (Continued on page 262) 
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Gandhi, surrounded by admirers, as he rode to the Viceregal Lodge shortly before the momentous days of September 1939 


India at the Crossroads 


by MARLEN ELDREDGE 


Since Great Britain’s declaration of war on Germany there have been 
astounding developments in the actions of the nationalist groups in India_ 
and the attitude of the British government toward their aims. A review 
of events which may be epochal, by an American who knows India. 


IN THESE ANXIOUS DAYS WHEN ATTENTION IS FOCUSED ON 
Europe and the Far East, events in India slip back into the 
inside pages of the newspapers. Yet the European War 
has produced a newsworthy situation in India which is 
very different from what might have been anticipated. 
For that nation, often cited as proof that Britain is not 
democratic, has had opportunity to revolt and has not 
done so. 

To understand recent events it is important to keep In- 
dian political history in mind. Before the coming of the 
British there was no national unity. The National Con- 
gress movement took shape in 1885 but it did not begin to 
spread into all communities and classes until 1905, 

Previous to the first World War, Dominion Home Rule 
was the highest aim of all Indian nationalists except a few 
extremists. After the war, when the whole world was im- 
pregnated with ideas of self-determination and condemna- 
tion of imperialism, Indians altered their goal from Home 
Rule to Independence. 

It will be recalled that Mohandas K. Gandhi's first use 
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of satyagraha (passive resistance) and his political impor- 
tance date from his opposition to the Rowlatt Act in 1919 
(an act concerning the reorganization of British criminal 
law administration). Gandhi’s popularity has waxed and 
waned among the intelligentsia in the past twenty years, 
but his hold on the masses has steadily increased. He con- 
tinues to be both the shrewd politician, with an uncanny 
way of discovering in each situation the fact that will 
arouse the support of the people, and the mystic. His sin- 
cerity commands the respect even of those who disagree 
with him. 

Before the war started in 1939 Gandhi headed the mod- 
erate group in the Congress, the Nationalist party. This 


- group, whose policies were based on non-violence and civil - 


disobedience, was by far the majority. Opposed to Gandhi” 
was a radical bloc under the leadership of Subhas Chandra _ 
Bose, a Bengalee leftist, bent on freeing India from Brit- 
ish control immediately, no matter what the cost in blood- 
shed. Between the two stood Jawaharlal Nehru; his pop- 
ularity is almost as great as Gandhi’s, his socialist vie 
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ire more temperate than Bose’s. With Nehru, nationalism 
oses entirely its romantic character as a sort of substitute 
or religion, as an ideal for the intellectual, and becomes a 
ealistic program for the social and political emancipation 
yf the people of India. 

Leading political party of India, the National Congress 
epresents the majority of Hindus in the country and has 
mong its adherents many Moslems, Sikhs, Christians, 
Parsees, and lesser sects. 

Second in importance is the All-Indian Moslem League 
with Mohammed Ali Jinnah as president. The Moslems 
yppose the Act of 1935, under which the present govern- 
nent of India is established, as a permanent constitutional 
yasis because it provides for an assembly elected by ma- 
ority vote in geographical constituencies and they fear 
hat this would give the Hindus a clear majority in any 
ederal scheme. They urge the creation of “Pakistan,” a 
separate Moslem state within India. Yet this would only 
produce new minority problems; it would not solve the 
ssues of self-government. 

A third political group in India is that of the 560 Indi- 
un Princes, whose states, ranging in size from one village 
of a few mud huts to domains of thousands of acres, cover 
a third of India and include nearly a quarter of the popu- 
ation. The princes naturally wish to hold on to their 
srivileges and are wary of a National Congress that de- 
mands complete democratic independence. Great Britain 
-annot force them to cooperate with the Hindu and Mos- 
em political groups; and India cannot reach successful in- 
dependence without them. 

The British have been convinced that Indians could not 
aandle their own destinies, and that to release control was 
simply to give the Germans or Russians or Japanese an 
*xcellent opportunity to walk in. British policy in the past 
aas been one of “divide and rule” so that no coalition of 
nterests would be possible; of “humor them along,” grant- 
ng concessions only when absolutely necessary; of “keep 
he home interests in mind,” managing trade, commerce 
ind industry so as to benefit England 

Individual Englishmen have tried to work out programs 
hat would develop responsible Indian rule as a prelimin- 
ury to India’s becoming a self-contained unit of the Com- 
nonwealth. Immense progress was made in this direction 
yefore 1939 through the Morley-Minto and Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms. Railroads, civil service, forestry had 
yeen greatly Indianized; a military academy for Indian 
ficers was established at Dehra Dun and is now training 
,100 men; Congress governments controlled the eleven 
provinces of British India 
with majorities in eight; 
and a plan for federal gov- 
ernment of these provinces 
and the Indian states had 
been evolved. The British 
also established a uniform 
system of currency, weights 
and measures, carried out 
an extensive irrigation proj- 
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Left: Subhas Chandra Bose, 
radical bloc leader in the 
Congress Party. Right: Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, an outstanding 
nationalist (left) with Gen- 
eralissimo and Madame Chi- 
ang Kai-shek in Chungking, 
September 1940 
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ect in the Punjab, set up effective institutions for improy- 
ing crops and animals, built schools and hospitals, and in 
general contributed to raising the standard of living. 
Unfortunately, these achievements were offset. in the 
Indian mind by other facts. Rani Rajwade, past president 
of the All-India Women’s Congress, summed them up: 


Nhatever political advantage we have was secured by force- 
ful pressure. It is always contradicted by the shortsighted 
policies of individual Englishmen in India and of conserva- 
tives in Britain. None of them face the real issue of a defini- 
tive decision. Commissions are appointed—they make endless 
surveys, sometimes they suggest radical reforms, but always 
the final word is that we should try something for ten years, 
or five years, and if we live up to that we may get more. We 
are tired of this. We want stability. The present is never 
stable, it is always unbalanced by the uncertain future. 


The Early Days of the New War 


WHEN GreaT BRITAIN DECLARING WAR ON GERMANY, SEP- 
tember 3, 1939, included India in the declaration, Indians 
objected because they had been unceremoniously involved 
without being consulted. Nevertheless, the National Con- 
gress voted approval and asked how it could help. Yet it 
was not to be expected that India would fail to use this 
excellent opportunity to press nationalist desires. 

Mahatma Gandhi opened the attack on September 16 by 
asking the Viceroy (the Marquess of Linlithgow) to clar- 
ify Britain’s war aims and to give India independence so 
that she might support Britain wholeheartedly in the 
struggle. He said: 


If Britain fights for the maintenance and extension of de- 
mocracy she must necessarily end imperialism in her own 
possessions and establish full democracy in India, and the In- 
dian people must have the right of self-determination to 
frame their own constitution through a constituent assembly. 
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Lord Linlithgow considered the question carefully for 
a month, talking it over with leaders of all the political 
groups and many other prominent Indians. Finally, on 
October 18, he anwered Gandhi with a Government 
White Paper. He said it was too early to state the war 
aims and impossible for Britain to define them without 
consultation with France. He reaffirmed the sentiments 
of the British government that dominion status achieved 
by constitutional stages was the natural destiny of India, 
and promised that at the end of the war the British gov- 
ernment would be willing to meet with Indian leaders 
and modify the Government of India Act of 1935. In the 
meantime he suggested forming a consultative group of 
representatives from all major political parties of British 
India, and from the princes. This would permit coopera- 
tion, a free exchange of ideas, and would enable the gov- 
ernment to impart vital information to Indian leaders. 

It was a cautious reply: too cautious, for it convinced 
the National Congress that Britain was temporizing as 
usual, that she was fighting, not for democracy, but only 
for the status quo. Four days later Gandhi, as spokesman 
of the National Congress, called on all Congress ministries 
to resign. This they did in all the provinces of British In- 
dia except Bengal, Punjab, and Sind, where they were in 
the minority. 

At the same time Gandhi urged that there should be no 
civil disobedience or political strikes. He was afraid that 
Britain might line up minority groups against the Con- 
gress, in which case invoking civil disobedience might 
launch a civil war. 

With Congress refusing to govern the provinces, the 
Viceroy had to use his emergency powers and turn over 
authority to provincial governors, an awkward move. It 
distressed him that the Indians refused to form a consul- 
tative group or to send representatives to the executive 
committee of the central government. He reminded them 
that Britain could not grant India complete independence 


The first group of Indian pilots as they arrived in London when the war sta men 
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on the basis Gandhi had requested because the Princes ob- 
jected, and Britain was bound to the Princes by treaties 
pledging them protection against external aggression oF 
internal rebellion. Again he urged unity. 

The Indians retorted that they would never achieve 
unity while Britain ruled and that they were tired of ap- 
pointed groups. They wanted action. Then followed an 
interlude of inter-Indian discussions. In the West the war 
stood almost still. January came, and Mr. Jinnah de- 
manded of Jawaharlal Nehru that the National Congress 
recognize the Moslem League as the only authoritative 
and representative organization of Indian Moslems. To 
do this Congress would have had to repudiate all the 
Moslems in its membership, and would have become 
even more of a Hindu organization than it is. The re 
ligious-racial gap would have widened. Nehru refused. 

Meanwhile Gandhi and Rajendra Prasad, then Presi- 
dent of the Congress, openly criticized Subhas Bose for 
stirring up disorder. It seemed that divergences of view- 
point would split Indian leadership hopelessly apart. Lord 
Linlithgow rushed into the breach, reaffirming that Britain 
would grant dominion status as soon as there was unity. 

Then, surprisingly, a Moslem, Maulna Abul Kalam 
Azad of Bengal, was elected president of the All-India 
Congress party, defeating the communist leader and left- 
wing candidate, Mahendra Nath Roy, by a wide margin 
of 1,861 votes to 183. A month later he was elected Presi- 
dent of the All-India Congress itself at the annual meeting 
in Ramgarh. Such a move revealed a definite merging of 
religious differences in the Congress and intensified politi- 
cal unity. 

Another significant development followed. Early in 
March the Congress Working Committee had drafted a 
resolution dissociating the party from the war and threat- 
ening civil disobedience under moderate terms if necessary 
to enforce the Nationalist program. Gandhi had even de- 
clared that he would break with Congress rather than be 
forced to demand independence © 
or launch a campaign of civil 
disobedience before he was 
ready. This was in direct oppo- ~ 
sition to Bose and his left wing 
group who scorned compromise 
and moderation. 

Both factions were represented 
at the Ramgarh meeting and 
there was a good deal of doubt 
about the outcome. For there is 
much talk of communism in 
India and fear that were India 
free, some leaders would soon 
ally themselves with Soviet Rus- 
sia. Socialist delegates at Ram-_ 
garh carried flags embroidered 
with the hammer and sickle, and 
stood firm against remaining 
under British rule. The result 
was a complete victory for 
Gandhi. Not only did the Na- 
tional Congress vote to accept 
the Working Committee’s reso- 
lutions, but it gave Gandhi com 
plete authority to direct furore: 
political action, a further sign of 
unity. 
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April came and India began to pre- 
pare for a campaign of complete civil 
disobedience. Gandhi was sure of having 
all the people behind him and the revolt 
appeared to be waiting only for the psy- 
chological moment. The British authori- 
ties were preparing to deal with it, for 
orderly government is absolutely essential 
in wartime, and a country full of consci- 
entious objectors is a tremendous hind- 
rance to war effort. 


The British Situation Changes 


SUDDENLY, ON May 1, GaNDHI ANNOUNCED 
that “he must think a thousand times be- 
fore invoking civil disobedience,’ and 
disavowed any desire whatsoever to em- 
barrass the British government in its cri- 
sis. What crisis? The Germans had oc- 
cupied Norway. The Indian leaders now 
realized that Britain was in no such com- 
plete control of the war that she could 
handle a revolt in India and win the war 
easily. Unconsciously they have always 
reasoned and acted on the assumption 
that the British Commonwealth is invin- 
cible and that the only changes that could 
come to it would be the eventual split- 
ting-off of regions like India into self- 
governing dominions or independent but 
friendly units. Assured of their own safety under British 
control, they could afford to disagree and demand inde- 
pendence. 

The war in Norway altered all this. Indians were struck 
by the realization that war might actually come to India, 
that they might have to oppose fascism, which they hate, 
on their own soil. Whatever Indians think about Eng- 
land, they prefer her rule to that of a totalitarian country. 
Gandhi’s immediate reaction was that revolt in India must 
be halted. He refused to invoke civil disobedience. Silence 
fell over India, broken only at the end of May by a terse 
statement from Nehru that he, too, could not consider 
calling for civil disobedience against England at a time 
when she was in such danger in Europe. 

Since then the influence of the European War on Indian 
affairs has become ever more noticeable. When France 
collapsed in June and Britain seemed to be on the verge of 
defeat, the Indians, according to the old idea, should have 
seized the opportunity to break free. Instead, the Moslem 
League consulted with the Viceroy about increasing the 
Indian war effort and defending India. More startling yet, 
the All-India National Congress formally discarded the 
principle of non-violence én relation to external aggression 
or internal disorder, releasing Gandhi from all responsi- 
bility in this new program. 

_ That this was a direct result of the war situation is evi- 
denced in the decision to use force against external aggres- 
sion (who but Germany, Russia, or Japan) and against 
internal disorder (what but fear of Fifth Column activi- 
ties) ; but to continue to use non-violence in their political 
issue with Britain. Gandhi, although true to his creed of 
ibsolute non-violence, characterized Hitlerism as “naked, 
ruthless force reduced to an exact science and worked out 
with scientific precision.” Tension increased when the 
British House of Commons passed a bill providing officials 
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Shells assembled to cartridge cases at the largest ordnance factory in India 


in India with full power to govern alone if cut off from 
Britain, and to conscript the British in India as well as 
the Indians. Subhas Chandra Bose was arrested in Cal- 
cutta under the Defense of India Regulations, which 
seemed the beginning of a silent round-up of possible 
Fifth Columnists. 

The National Congress maintained its new position all 
through July, even offering a promise of full cooperation 
in Britain’s war effort if she would give them complete 
independence and immediately establish a national gov- 
ernment. C. Rajagopalachari, Congress premier of Ma- 
dras, said that the task of India, if her demands were 
granted, was “not less than to make up for the defection 
of France.” 


“Partnership in the Commonwealth!” 


Tue Britis} GovERNMENT’s RESPONSE—ITs FIRST PUBLIC 
statement since October, and the first of its kind under the 
Churchill government—was made simultaneously by the 
Viceroy in India and by Leopold C. M. S. Amery, Secre- 
tary of State for India, in the House of Commons, on 
August 8. Implemented by Mr. Amery’s remarks in 
Commons on August 14, it is one of the important state- 
ments that has come out of the war. 

The Viceroy promised India “free and equal partnership 
in the British Commonwealth” as soon as the war is over 
and the new constitution can be framed, the speed of 
framing being dependent on the Indians themselves. 

He acknowledged that “the framing of that scheme 
should be primarily the responsibility of the Indians them- 
selves, and should originate from Indian conceptions of 
the social, economic and political structure of Indian life,” 
reserving only due fulfillment of the existing obligations 
of His Majesty’s Government—defense and foreign policy 
(not finance), to which other ( Continued on page 260) 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Science Plus People 
by LEON WHIPPLE 


TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY, by José Ortega y Gasset. 
Norton. 273 pp. Price $2.75. 

MAN STANDS ALONE, by Julian S. Huxley. 297 PP. 
Price $2.75. 


Harper. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Man Is LIVING ON THE BIAS. OUR MASTERY OF NATURE HAS 
run far ahead of our mastery of people. The lopsided dis- 
proportion between reach and grasp makes us talk in terms 
of paradox, dilemma, blind alley. This root paradox breeds 
particular paradoxes: poverty in plenty, the love of peace 
that breeds war, the limitation of liberty lest it destroy. lib- 
erty. Reason seems defeated—but only to the coward. The 
wise man with sober humility, but good hope, looks back 
for the false turn in the road, the error of arrogance, the 
new principle that may reconcile power with discipline. The 
courageous man must admit that the race is not so far along 
in the control of affairs as we hoped. Wisdom will define 
where we went astray, and courage take up the challenge 
to make new plans, rock-founded on the real gifts we can 
discover in mankind. 

José Ortega, Spanish philosopher, and Julian Huxley, 
English biologist, are wise and brave. They agree on the 
heart of our error. Ortega says: “A good part of the disorder 
of the present is due to the disproportion between the per- 
fection of our ideas on physical phenomena and the scandal- 
ous backwardness of the ‘moral sciences’.” The emphasis on 
economic ideas has cramped and distorted the spirit. Huxley 
affirms, from a shelter under the London Zoo, listening to 
a Sibelius Quartet on the radio: “If civilization is to recreate 
itself . . . it can only do so on the basis of a social outlook. 
The essentially economic and mechanistic ideals of the great 
era of laissez faire no longer either satisfy or convince... . 
Economic values must lose their primacy, and become sub- 
ordinated to social values.” It deserves our profound attention 
that men of such diverse approach write moral and social 
on their charters for tomorrow. 


To UNDERSTAND ORTEGA’s EssAYsS “TowARD A PHILOSOPHY OF 
History,” indeed to understand Ortega, we must learn that 
his attitude toward life is that of the aristocrat who seeks 
personality, variety, creation, freedom within a self-imposed 
discipline, and hates regimentation, homogeneity (as does 
Huxley), and the coercions of man’s animal needs. He re- 
veals himself as a kind of sportsman of life, in a noble sense. 
In “Revolt of the Masses” he defined his fear that the vast 
populations made possible by our mastery over nature would 
dwarf the individual, and in the end ruin the science that 
created them because they just take, without any sense of 
obligation, any knowledge of the moral discipline on which 
science itself depends. The aristocrat feels crowded by mass- 
- men; the sportsman wants the players to recognize the rules 
of the game. 

To explain Ortega by the shorthand formula is unjust to 
his warmth, scholarship, brilliance of style and _ historical 
allusion, humane wisdom. But note his thesis of the “sport- 
ive” origin of the State, not in utilitarian adaptation to neces- 
sity, but in the exuberant energy of the young men, sym- 
bolized by their raids on other tribes for women. Enjoying 
life with their age-mates, they set up the bachelor’s ‘hall 
or athletic club, whence came exogamy, war, training, laws 
cults, and festivals. The anthropologist can appraise the value 
of this lively concept. For Ortega it proves that vigor is the 
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creative power, not utility, and that the initiator is the lover, 


the warrior, the athlete. for 
Note again that the outcome of the fascinating essay on 


“Man the Technician” is that man was not driven by neces- 
sity to invent machines, but by his desire for freedom and 
leisure in which to invent life, well-being, according to his 
own dreams. He escapes Nature by making it over, and lives 
his drama on extranatural terms. You invent the modes of 
living your desire and so there are many technologists. To 
meditate in the climate of Tibet you build the monastery. 

Our own crisis may be one of exhausted “wishing-power. 
We cannot imagine what to do with the miraculous technology 
we have created. One dream Ortega approves was that of 
the English gentleman who chose to regard the harsh strug- 
gle of life as a game, and so obeyed the rules of justice, duty, 
honesty of workmanship. True, it demanded wealth—the 
surplus of technology—and Ortega wonders whether one can 
be poor and still be English. He does not consider the poor 
who could never play the game. 

Ortega over all challenges the idea of mass-man—can he 
be reformed? He sees vigor, variety, the spontaneous crea- 
tions of the individual, as the essence of life. The worship 
of utility and the ant hill mean ruin. We must plumb the 
depths of human nature to find new answers to problems 
we now only skim over. “Our extraordinary triumphs over 
nature only underline our failure in the realm of strictly 
human affairs.” We need a deep-rooted system of “historic 
reason,” as against mathematical reason. The philosophy of 
Ortega is a spearhead against the totalitarian regimes. 


THE SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM OF JULIAN HUXLEY Is BASED ON 

the unique capacity of man for conceptual thinking. The 

story of delicate adaptations by which man escaped the dull 

fate of a bird and the tiny brain of an insect, then developed 

eyes by tree-life, and next hands by standing erect on the 

ground, talked because he was gregarious, and perfected the 

only kind of body in which this kind of consciousness could 

exist, is a biological melodrama, beautifully told. This unique 
gift imposes obligations: to justify the ways of consciousness 
to man is Huxley’s theme. We can plan life, he believes, and 
his final chapter is an affirmation—Life Can Be Worth Liv- 

ing. “By means of his conscious reason, and its chief off- 

spring, science, man has the power of substituting less dila- 

tory, less wasteful, and less cruel methods of effecting 

progressive. change than those of natural selection.” 

Against the threat of Ortega’s mass-men, he sets up the 
eugenics of the future . . . “of all outlets for altruism the 
most comprehensive, and longest in range.” But many sci- 
entists decry eugenics because it is really a division of the 
social sciences. Natural science must marry social science 
for the good of both mates. Eugenic improvement can only 
be realized in a certain kind of social environment. He 
squarely confronts the neglected truth that you must decide. 
what kind of world you want for what kind of people. To 
plan means that—and it is not yet proven possible. For the 
layman this essay reveals a complexity of genetic problems 
plus social factors that will stop any preaching of near-at-hand 
eugenic salvation. . 

The range of these papers, written between 1927 and 1939, 
will delight the curious. To have a first-rank biologist talk 
to us in simple terms of Climate and Human History, The 
Origin of Species, The Courtship of Animals, The Intelli- 
gence of Birds, is a kind of adventure. To have him tackl 
Who's Who with the quantitative-qualitative analysis 
genetics is proof his science is humanistic. Americans in 
English volume run to length—Nicholas Murray Butler’ 
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entry of 135 lines is exceeded only by the 165 lines of Sir 
Ernest Budge, the archeologist. The correlation between 
length and degree of eminence is put at about 0.2. If biolo- 
gists begin to take this kind of interest in people, we say 
let °em go back to their fruit-flies. 

This light interlude is indeed symbolic of Mr. Huxley’s 
argument that there can be a science of social affairs. He 
expounds the methods by which the new sciences can over- 
come the difficulties of studying multiple causation, bias in 
the human observers, and the impossibility of controlled 
experiments with human guinea pigs. The student of society 
will find profitable reading in this primer on first steps 
toward scientific humanism. We have infinite powers of con- 
trol: we must carry on this experiment of the Universe in 
rational self-consciousness. All other roads end in chaos. 

What that chaos would mean is revealed in the Nazi sys- 
tem—"the negation of any civilized order.” If the Nazis win, 
F{uxley says, the Western World confronts a period of regi- 
mentation in which “destruction will proceed within a 
portentous framework of empty organization.” He might 
well have used this picture to prove the evils of using science 


without humanism. The Nazis employ all the knowledge 


man has acquired—physical and psychological—to raise the 
brute struggle to the nth degree. They are living in both 
worlds, and become archetypes of the human struggle. Their 
bastard race doctrine, their experiments in breeding, their 
demagogic use of propaganda, are pseudo-science, but—used 
by cave men in what Huxley calls the dilatory, wasteful, 
and cruel struggle from which consciousness can provide 
escape. How terrible is the report that the German soldier’s 
tag is marked with his blood type so that transfusions in the 
field may be swift! Or that the vitamins, on which new hopes 
for stronger people are founded, now sharpen the senses of 
mass-warriors! Is this magnified violence what the road to 
consciousness ends in? To defeat that, nihilism is the chal- 
lenge in this crisis. 

But that defeat will not mean, Huxley declares, that civ- 
ilization is safe. All men must share in the conversion that 
accepts the new order, call it “historical reason” or “scientific 
humanism.” These books of faith, during war, are symbols 
of strength and hope. Civilization can transform itself to 
overcome insecurity, frustration, and despair. “But it can 
transform itself only if it finds a new basis, a new substance 
for its belief in itself. The new belief must be social.” 


Volcanoes of Asia 


TOWARD FREEDOM, by Jawaharlal Nehru. John Day. 445 pp. Price $4. 


THE BATTLE FOR ASIA, by Edgar Snow. Random House. 431 pp. 
Price $3.75. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE PUBLICATION OF THESE TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS AT THIS 
moment is well timed; for they reveal to us that what hap- 
pens today along the European front is organically connected 
with worldwide commotion and unrest. One of the remark- 
able things about Nehru’s book is that it has stood up so 
well under the change of political events. This autobiography 
was originally published in England in 1936. Its publication 
in the United States comes as the answer to an acute demand. 

Before a war with Germany became inevitable, Britain’s 
greatest problem was India; and it was no longer the aging 
Mahatma who was solely responsible for the “trouble” there. 
It was, rather, the rising star of Nehru that had the India 
Office worried. For while Gandhi could often be persuaded 
to compromise with the British, Nehru would not settle for 
a fraction of freedom. He was the aggressive, brutally frank 
leader of India’s masses. His noble birth and his education 
(Harrow, Cambridge) had not isolated him from the masses 
but equipped him to represent them in the most efficient, 
most articulate way. His vigorous campaign landed him in 
prison where he wrote most of this book. Ironically, it shares 
this circumstance with Hitler’s “Mein Kampf”; but while 
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Hitler formulated a message of hate and destruction, Nehru’s 
forced leisure produced a great message of freedom. His life, 
which could have been spent in luxury and academic study, 
has been a relentless fight for this freedom—freedom from 
the rusty shackles of the Indian caste system, freedom from 
the oppression of native princes, freedom from the British 
raj. Above all, Nehru has been a fighter for democracy. The 
‘edia which he envisages is a great nation of 350,000,000 free 
people—a nation which would stand voluntarily on the side 
of Great Britain whenever freedom and democracy are chal- 
lenged. “For in spite of my hostility to British imperialism 
and all imperialisms, I have loved much that was England, 
and I should have liked to keep the silken bonds of the spirit 
between India and England.” 

At present, Nehru’s struggle is being interrupted by an- 
other prison term, his eighth. But he will struggle on. The 
chapters added for the benefit of the American audience will 
convince his new readers of the importance and the sincerity 
of his mission. This moving story of one of the world’s 
great democrats is one of the truly important books this cen- 
tury has produced. 


Epcar SNow’s DUTY AS A NEWSPAPER MAN MADE HIM CRISS- 
cross the fronts and frontiers of Asia; it carried him far 
behind the lines, and it gave him contact with the fighting 
people. There is in this book an amazing amount of what 
Mr. Snow himself calls “contact with reality.” The swiftly 


_ moving story conveys the idea that it was written by a fighter 


rather than by an observer; that it was put down during the 
din of the battle, with bombs and shells exploding fairly 
near. In fact, Mr. Snow had some close shaves. And the ele- 
ment of participation in China’s great fight for her life makes 
this book the most gripping firsthand account yet to come 
out of this four-year-old struggle. 

Mr. Snow is not blind to Japan’s technical superiority. 
However, “in this war China is losing all the battles but 
China is on the winning side. You want it in a sentence, 
here it is. It is the winner who is losing and the loser who 
will win.” While the larger view of the war remains the 
essence of this book, it is full of anecdotes, personal experi- 
ences, dreadful as well as amusing detail which give it the 
quality of a great novel, painted on a canvas no less ambitious 
than Tolstoy’s “War and Peace.” Many things in this book 
are new, such as the discussion of the value of a mobilized 
village, and the presentation of China’s new life in the un- 
conquered interior. Here, the chapters on industrial coopera- 
tives and new wartime industries are of particular value. But 
above all, Mr. Snow is the great human observer who re- 
marks, for example, that “nobody was looking after the 
wounded, to whom it oddly did not seem to occur that any- 
one owed them anything.” 

The book is a great achievement, the story of a great con- 
flict told with unique directness by one who has not lost his 
courage. The author formulates his belief in a “broader and 
more responsible democracy,” a belief which is not only 
unshaken but rather confirmed by what he has seen. 

The publishers should be congratulated on the extremely 
attractive appearance of this book. 


New York 
The Night We Live In 


OUT OF THE NIGHT, by Jan Valtin. Alliance. 841 pp. Price $3.50, 
postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY VIVIDLY RELATES EPISODES IN THE HISTORY 
of the “two grimmest and weirdest revolutionary movements 
of our time”—communism and German national socialism. 

The author first gives his experiences as a German com- 
munist undercover worker charged with planting the seeds 
of disaffection among marine and harbor workers. So suc- 
cessful was he that he was promoted to a high place in the 
councils of the comintern, and as “the man from Moscow 
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he went out to restore efficiency and zeal in various national 
organizations. Valtin shows how among communists all 
concepts of moral obligation outside of the movement were 
utterly blotted out,” how at last there developed a “war 
between conscientious proletarian internationalists and the 
bureaucratic clique that followed Stalin”—and “the clique 
always won.” 

In the course of his work Valtin roamed the world, form- 
ing communist cells, distributing literature, checking on 
faithless or faltering comrades. Obedience to one order 
from the high command landed him for three years in San 
Quentin prison in California, where, incidentally, he acquired 
the equivalent of a college education. 

The second phase of the author’s career was leadership in 
the communist Red Front League during those anarchic 
years when Hitler was rising to power. During those months 
bands of armed youths devoted to clashing ideologies turned 
the streets of German cities into bloody battlegrounds, until 
the middle classes became only too ready to accept Hitler 
as promise of law and order. In this struggle the Russian 
bosses of the communist movement sadly misunderstood 
and underestimated Hitlerism. An alliance between com- 
munism and the Social Democratic party precariously con- 
trolling the government would have dammed the Hitler 
tide, as the wiser German communists realized. But Russia 
ordained that social democracy, not Hitler, was the chief 
foe of the workers. And so “the two most powerful Marxist 
armies slashed away at each other and Hitler marched to 


power and destroyed them both.” These chapters show “how 


ineffective democratic tactics are when pitted against a cen- 
trally led conspiracy at the helm of a frothing mob.” 

The third section of the book is the most gripping, the 
most terrifying. The author fell into the hands of the now 
dreaded supreme Gestapo. The description of Nazi prisons 
and concentration camps, with their sadistic tortures that 
play skilfully on physical and psychological weaknesses, often 
with a flavor of sex perversion, makes tales of the Spanish 
Inquisition comparatively pleasant reading. For this job is 
carried out with fanatical zeal and Teuton thoroughness. 
The completeness of the Nazi hold upon the German youth, 
here emphasized, indicates that there can be no compromise. 
A generation that knows only force can be conquered only 
by force. 

But the book is not all horror. There is the idyll of the 
author’s love for the girl he calls Firelei, though the end is 
tragedy. There is the humor of bootlegging liquor to “dry” 
Finland for the benefit of the communist treasury and of 
the way communist leaders in England turned the party 
organization into a private grafting enterprise. There are 
remarkable pen pictures of the strange personalities attracted 
by revolutionary movements, some of whom have become 
famous. There are keen observations on men, movements, 
and nations. 

And s0, in spite of its great length, this book should be 
read by everyone who would realize what has really been 
going on in the world these past fifteen years, who would 
understand the sad pass to which today’s world has come— 
a dreary knowledge. You will be wiser for the reading, but 
you will not be happier. 


New York B. P. Apams 


Rights of the Non-Citizen 


ENS ARTE, HN by Willen Mare, Gee, Unie 
DEsPITE POPULAR BELIEF TO THE CONTRARY, ALIENS IN THE 
United States have a greater latitude of enjoyment and pro- 
tection than either customary or conventional international 
law demands. This is one of the conclusions drawn by Mr 
Gibson in his brief and illuminating study of original sources 
dealing with the rights of aliens. 

Protection of aliens in their right to life, the right to lib- 


o own property, is made possible, as 
by the fact that laws dealing with 
such civil rights use the word “persons.” The courts have 
consistently held that “persons” was used so that individuals, 
whether aliens or citizens, should be protected. ; 

Having investigated the cases in which litigation as. to 
the rights of aliens has arisen Mr. Gibson, a member of the 
political science department of Duke University, sets forth 
that in nearly all civil rights resident aliens “enjoy a treat- 
ment which is equal to that of American nationals. The 
treatment of aliens by administrative officials is excluded from 
the survey because this has been discussed by others. 

In a foreword, Richard W. Flournoy of the Department 
of State says that the book throws valuable light on the part 
taken by the United States in stimulating fair treatment of 
aliens by nations with which this country has treaties. 
Washington, D. C. Louis STARK 


erty, and the mght t 
Mr. Gibson points out, 


A Study of Attitudes 


LIFE, LIBERTY, AND PROPERTY, by Alfred Winslow Jones. Lip- 
pincott. 397 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Even THE New Yorker, OUR LEADING SOCIOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
says of this book that though it is a bit technical you had 
better read it; and to Fortune Magazine it seemed important 
enough to warrant printing a condensed version in the 
February number. No doubt some of the welcome that Dr. 
Jones is getting is based on feelings of relief because his 
studies show American opinion to be so sound and middle 
class in the midst of all these alarums and excursions. 

The book is a study of public opinion in Akron, on human 
rights vs. property rights. It was a stroke of genius to bring 
these abstract terms down to concrete references by selecting 
seven stories of conflicting rights, such as anthracite boot- 
legging, the movement of industries to escape labor unions, 
the sitdown strikes, and the obstruction of foreclosure and 
eviction by neighborly mobs. People of all classes were 
asked to express their moral judgment on these concrete 
news stories, and were ranked, according to their respect 
for property, from 0 to 100 percent. 

The conclusions are pleasant reading for liberals. Extreme 
radicals and hard-boiled reactionaries appear as isolated 
groups with opinions and methods of expression so foreign to 
the vast majority of normal people that the chance of their 
persuading the public to follow them seems remote. Middle 
class morality is shown as a realistic if somewhat confused ~ 
pragmatism, quite consonant with democratic growth and 
progress. There are important technical points for liberals 
who recognize the need for semantic validity in word and 
deed if liberal democratic society is to survive the storms that 
blow. Yes, you had better read it; incidentally, you will 
enjoy it. 


Washington, D. C. 


Davin CusHMan CoyLe 


The Challenge of the Twentieth Century 
THE REVOLUTION IS ON, by M. W. Fodor. Houghton, Mifflin. 239 


Pp. $2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


IN THESE DAYS WHEN HISTORY IS WRITTEN AT BREATHTAKING 
and heartbreaking speed, there is a dearth of substantial _ 
studies cutting through the surface of events, to reveal the 
driving forces behind the news. This book by one of the 
European ace correspondents has all the qualities of excellent — 
reporting: firsthand information, careful analysis, and a 
pointed story, yet does not stop there. The author’s purpose | 
is to show the forces working behind this World War. . 

The first eight chapters, which deal with the techniques 
of the Nazi conquest, somehow serve as an introduction to 
this vital problem. After a vivid description of the blitzkrieg | 
in the low countries and France the author goes on to an 
analysis of the collapse. While one may not always go along 
with the author’s emphasis on the element of “ ceacheeial 
his analysis puts this much discussed problem into greater 


perspective. It may serve as a reminder that there is a group 
of “natural” Fifth Columnists in every country. Though they 
may not be spies in the service of national socialism and 
often even think of themselves as patriots, they disarm their 
own country before it is attacked and thus prepare it 
psychologically for surrender. Such attitudes are certainly one 
of the most essential reasons for the inner weakness of the 
Western democracies. 

Against this background, the second World War attains 
the dimensions of a world revolution. Mr. Fodor’s main 
thesis is the basic convergence of the three major revolutions 
since the first World War. According to him, this revolu- 
tionary process only continues the great equalizing movement 
which originated in the French revolution. Rousseau be- 
comes the intellectual father of this world upheaval, the aim 
ot which is “proletarian” socialism and “dynamic” national- 
ism at the same time. The rapprochement between the na- 
tional socialists and bolshevists is commonplace knowledge 
by now. Mr. Fodor can claim that he pointed at these ten- 
dencies years ago in his book “South of Hitler.” 

Whether national socialism, fascism, and bolshevism can 
really be called children of the same revolutionary spirit will 
largely depend on a clearer definition of what the author 
means by “socialism” and “revolution.” One might doubt 
the revolutionary character of German national socialism, 
agreeing with Dorothy Thompson, in her introduction, that 
the Nazi leaders are only “exploiters of a revolutionary situ- 
ation.” Yet it must be recognized, and this may be regarded 
as the book’s most essential contribution, that the great 
challenge of the twentieth century cannot be answered in 
terms of the nineteenth century; that it certainly was not 
met by the elder statesmen who were running Western 
democracies of the Armistice period. The success of the Nazi 
assault is largely due to the vacuum left by the destruction 
of a nineteenth century world. That this fascist set of values 
is only a substitute for and an attempt at a short cut to a 
new world order is as obvious as is the fact that a real defeat 
of the Nazi attack can be made only by an inner regeneration 
of Western civilization. SicmuND NEUMANN 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 


Fingers on the Democratic Pulse 


THE CLASH OF POLITICAL IDEALS, by Albert R. Chandler. Appel- 
ton-Century. 273 pp. Price $2, : 


DEMOCRACY AND SOCIAL CHANGE, by Harry F. Ward. Modern 
Age. VI, 293 pp. Price $2.50. 


BEYOND GERMAN VICTORY, by Helen Hill and Herbert Agar. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. 117 pp. Price $1. 

EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, by John T. 
Greenan and Albert B. Meredith. Houghton, Mifflin. XXXII, 570 pp. 
Price $2.80. 

STAND FAST FOR FREEDOM, by Lowell Thomas and Berton Braley. 
Winston. IV, 314 pp. Price $2. 

FREEDOM AMERICAN STYLE, by Alan F. Griffin. Holt. 184 pp. 
Price $1. 

DEMOCRACY AND FINANCE, by William O. Douglas. Yale University 
Press. 301 pp. Price $3. 

ZERO HOUR, by various authors. Farrar & Rinehart. 244 pp. Price $1. 

Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

THESE APPROACHES TO THE TROUBLES OF OUR TIME OFFER A 

varied spectrum of opinion. They portray the reactions of 

he authors to the issue which is paramount today—whether 

Jemocratic and totalitarian practices can live together ami- 

ably on a single planet, and, if not, what to do about it. 
The first volume brings together the ideals of and for 

he state from Thucydides and Christ to the contemporary 
xponents of dictatorship and democracy. American demo- 
tatic ideals are represented by Jefferson, the authors of the 

Sederalist Papers, Washington, Lincoln, Walt Whitman, and 

Jerbert Hoover. Professor Chandler has been necessarily 

elective in the original materials he has excerpted. But he 

as given a nice juxtaposition to the conflicting ideas through 

he ages about the present issue. . 

In “Democracy and Social Change” Professor Ward ex- 
lores what kind of change we need in our present economic, 
ocial, and political structure to make democracy effective. 


WRITERS TEACH...WRITING 


White Mountain Writers’ Conference 
Jefferson, New Hampshire 
Aug. 18 to Sept. 2, 1941 


THE CONFERENCE offers you an opportunity to learn writing 
from writers through manuscript criticism, roundtable discussion 
of writing problems, and daily personal association with success- 
ful writers who are also experienced teachers. Emphasis will be 
on developing individual talent and technique, but not to the 
exclusion of practical market guidance. The methods of teaching 
are those developed through ten terms of the League of Ameri- 
can Writers schools in New York and Hollywood. In addition 
to special lectures and individual conferences, there will be 
regular classes in short story, novel, poetry, playwriting, non- 
fiction. No marketing will be attempted, but manuscripts con- 
sidered suitable for publication will be brought to the attention 
of publishers. 


Here is a chance to practice under stimu- 
lating, expert guidance during the summer. 


THE STAFF is a group of America’s most talented and capable 
craftsmen who have a record of creative teaching experience. 
Resident instructors are: Alfred Kreymborg, Millen Brand, 
Benjamin Appel, Leopold Atlas, Art Young, Wellington Roe. 
SPECIAL LECTURERS include: Rockwell Kent, Richard Wright, 
Albert Maltz, Mare Blitzstein, Vida D. Scudder, Irwin Shaw, 
Eda Lou Walton, Holland D. Roberts and others. 


SKYWOOD MANOR and Farm, a delightful old inn at Jefferson, 
New Hampshire, will be Conference headquarters. Tennis, golf, 
swimming, hiking, mountain climbing. 


WRITE NOW for detailed information to Nan Golden, 
Assistant Director, White Mountain Writers’ Conference, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


ENGLAND'S HOUR 


By VERA BRITTAIN 
author of 


“TESTAMENT OF YOUTH” 


“The first book to reach these shores to tell 
us what is happening in the hearts of the men 
and women who are fighting the war now, and 


who will make the peace later.” 
—New York Sun 


“A poignant book in which hatred and revenge 
have no place. Out of Hitler’s bombs has 
grown-a book of generous spirit .. . There’s a 
lyric quality that lifts sentences above pedestrian 
prose.” 


—New York Times 


all bookstores $2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 


60 Fifth Ave. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey GRAPHIC) 
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LEWIS MUMFORD 


praise 


JEWISH 
FRONTIER 


“Are you sending copies of the JEWISH 
FRONTIER to Mahatma Gandhi? Gandhi 
himself asked me for them.” 


Letter from BOMBAY. 


“I have often meant to congratulate you on the 
intellectual keenness and the moral probity of 
the Jewish Frontier; it is the one magazine of 
its kind that I can bear to read these times: 
that I can open without the probability of be- 
ing confronted with sophistry, confusion, 
timidity, defeatism, and moral indifference. 
But since reading your article on Psycho- 
analysis and Moral Pessimism, I should like in 
addition to single out that truly perspicuous 
essay, and to tell you how grateful I am for 
that understanding analysis. I only wish that 
a paper of the calibre of the Jewish Frontier, 
had a more general circulation—or that some- 
thing of your spirit would by some miracle 
take possession of the liberal weeklies.” 


LEWIS MUMFORD 


@ 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
TO SURVEY READERS—FOR $1.00— 
JEWiSH FRONTIER 
275 Seventh Ave., New York City 


I enclose $1 for your trial offer of 8 months to 


Survey GRAPHIC readers. 


(In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 


This is a most clear and forthright analysis of idea and 
practice that must underlie a reconstructed and reinvigorated 
democracy after the war. 

In ie compass, Helen Hill and Herbert Agar view 
what will happen to the United States in “Beyond German 
Victory.” They challenge the view that the defeat of Britain 
will make no difference to us, and point their thesis with a 
sharp picture of the Nazi “design for living.” a 

“Everyday Problems of American Democracy 1s a recent 
text—among many—for highschool students. In its new edi- 
tion, it covers the major problems confronting our democracy, 
domestic and international. This treatment 1s on the whole 
objective and critical. 

To dramatize democracy in action, Lowell Thomas and 
Berton Braley’s “Stand Fast for Freedom” is one of the best 
for junior readers. From Magna Charta to the present, the 
authors have written simply and vividly of the men and 
women who have fought for-freedom—with the pen as with 
sword. It is a book to put in every youngster’s hands today. 
And similarly Alan Griffin’s “Freedom, American Style.” 
A running account of the struggle for civil liberties in Amer- 
ica, it traces their origins in England and their denial in the 
totalitarian states. Vigorous and straightforward, it is a book 
which should be in every highschool library. 

At quite a different level, Mr. Justice Douglas’ “Democracy 
and Finance” includes a number of his papers on the pur- 
poses, and procedures for implementing these purposes, of 
the Securities Exchange Acts. Once chairman of the SEC, 
the author outlines the need for control of private finance by 
public agencies if democratic government in America is to 
succeed. 

“Zero Hour” is a joint venture in interpreting the current 
issue by Stephen Vincent Benet, Erika Mann, McGeorge 
Bundy, William L. White, Garrett Underhill, and Walter 
Millis. It is aimed at adult readers and designed to shake 
them from complacency. If democracy is to survive as a way 
of life, they argue, there is not much time left for tempor- 
izing. They reflect as well as challenge the variety of opinion 
on the urgency of giving democratic ideals life in action. 
Mr. Bundy’s analysis of college students’ doubts and frustra- 
tions in these days is an especially significant interpretation 
of a major concern of our democracy—the place and function 
of youth today. 
Queens College 


“Welfare Work” in Industry 


WHAT’S PAST IS PROLOGUE, by Mary Barnett Gilson. Harper. 307 
pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


Puitiies BRADLEY 


PS 


THIS WELL TOLD NARRATIVE OF THE AUTHOR'S PIONEER WORK 
in industrial welfare affords a valuable perspective on modern 
industrial relations. Southern mill villages in the feudalistic 
grip of absentee landlords, Hawaiian sugar plantations with 
cheap Filipino labor, and the most modern and progressive 
Midwest and New England industrial management form the 
background for Miss Gilson’s appraisal of industrial per- 
sonnel policies of the past three decades. 

The effort to bring the resources of a public library into 
the homes of steel workers in the Pittsburgh mills first focused 
the attention of the young Wellesley graduate on the evils 
of the twelve-hour day, low pay, poor housing, and the 
generally depressing lot of the steelworkers in the early 1900’s. 
Miss. Gilson describes her early efforts as “improving works.” 
She recognizes the inadequacy while properly attributing 
considerable value to the personnel work which developed 
with the new scientific management of F. W. Taylor. | 

_Management’s groping toward a method which would alle. 
viate unrest and discontent among the workers and still lea 
the management in full control is well described in chapt 
giving her experience in a progressive Cleveland clothi 
factory. She points out the lack of enthusiasm with whi 
the new “shop council” was received by the workers. 


though giving full credit to the improvements it brought in 
adjustment of individual grievances and in promoting plant 
efficiency, Miss Gilson adds an illuminating postscript, 
“Sometimes, however, a matter of real importance was left 
to the decision of the workers.” 

She concludes that these early experiments in industrial 
democracy dependent so largely upon the good will of the 
individual employer failed to achieve to any substantial ex- 
tent what their proponents claimed, namely that “shop coun- 
cils had some educational value for both management and 
workers in preparing the ground for unionism.” Instead they 
probably “retarded the development of bona fide trade union- 
ism. 

The very genuine effort to bring “fair play” into their rela- 
tions with individual workers, the conscious effort to make 
the new “shop councils” a vehicle for exchange of thought 
between management and its employes, the benevolence veil- 
ing a conviction that management surely knew what was best 
for the employes has often made the “progressive” employer 
of twenty years ago the most reluctant today to deal with 
those “outsiders’—the trade union representatives. 

Miss Gilson challenges employers to take the initiative in 
the promotion of union-management collaboration. She is 
not blind to the lacks and imperfections of either labor or 
management. As a realist she points out that “labor will not 
be too eager to cooperate until the question of income dis- 
tribution is approached more realistically.” 

New York Evinore M. Herrick 


Propaganda Rings the Bell 


THE RAPE OF THE MASSES, by Serge Chakotin; translated by E. 
W. Dickes. Alliance. 310 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


I HOPE THE LURID TITLE WILL NOT CAUSE SERIOUS READERS TO 
overlook the genuine importance of this book’s contents. A 
direct sub-title is both plain and accurate: “The Psychology 
of Totalitarian Political Propaganda.” And H. G. Wells, to 
whom the book is dedicated, gives it a proper location when 
he writes that it is a “most lucid and complete statement of 
contemporary social psychology.” 

Mr. Chakotin has long been known as one of the chief 
exponents and interpreters of the Russian psychologist Pavlov. 
His thesis is that modern, as well as ancient, propaganda may 
be explained and understood in terms of the conditioned 
reflex, that key to behavior which owes its vogue to the now 
famous experiments of Pavlov. The dog in Pavlov’s experi- 
ment, it will be remembered, produced saliva when he was 
fed actual food. When the feeding was accompanied by the 
ringing of a bell, it was found that the dog could be condi- 
tioned to produce saliva later on by means of ringing the 
bell even though no food was present. Chakotin begins with 
this simplified conception of the conditioned reflex and then 
proceeds to elaborate its more complex development. Hitler’s 
propaganda depends upon bell ringing. He does not meet the 
basic needs of his people but he rings various bells which are 
associated in their consciousness with the real needs; hence, 
they behave as if he were actually supplying their real wants. 
Chakotin’s proposal to the anti-totalitarians is that they also 
acquaint themselves with the techniques of propaganda, but 
that they utilize these methods in the interest of true and 
good aims. In other words, he believes that propaganda 
legitimately used can become the instrument for wholesome 
social change, just as the dictators have utilized it for evil or 
dubious ends. 

In this country, the word “propaganda” has a very bad 
name, and it has become popular to say that propaganda is 
merely what the other person says when you happen to be in 
disagreement with him. This is, of course, nonsense, but it 
is the very type of nonsense which has retarded the serious 
study of propaganda as one of the primary means for influ- 
sncing human conduct. There is a moral question to be 
raised with respect to propaganda, but the initial inquiry 
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should be technical. The first question to ask is whether or 


LONGINE Ss not it is effective. Is it possible that a pro-democracy propa- 
he totalitarian propaganda 


Ye 7 ganda might become as efficient as t 
Yoon has thus far proved to be? Once this question has been raised, 

2 however, the second or moral issue must be included. As I 

: view it, the moral issue revolves about the relation between 


means and ends. If pro-democracy propaganda is to be suc- 
cessful, we must make sure that we really intend to fulfill 
democratic ends. If we begin to ring bells, we must take 
steps to insure that the food will actually be forthcoming. 
Chakotin’s book is a partial but essential contribution to 
the study of propaganda. His interpretation will not satisfy 
those who see in modern propaganda a large element of 
what might be called psychoanalytical content. Nor does he 
take into account the possible effects upon mental hygiene in 
general, when and if propaganda is more widely used. But 
what he does, and I believe does well, is to show how suc- 
cessful propaganda operates and upon what psychological 


grounds its achievements rest. 
New York School of Soctal Work Epuarp C. LiInDEMAN 
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INDIA AT THE CROSSROADS 


(Continued from page 253) 
[oP kere! eee 


SIR HUBERT WILKINS has made priceless contributions to our knowl- 


edge of the vast polar regions during eight expeditions to the arctic and ati . : 2 . 
edge Sic “Hats the only man to explore beneath the polar ice by sub- | Dominions have also had to adjust. Mr. Amery carried this 


marine, Like other famous explorers, Sir Hubert Wilkins made extensive : : 5 
use of Longines watches for navigation and scientific observation. even further, suggesting that the whole constitutional field 


Sir Hubert Wilkins’ personal watch is a Longines Chronograph was open to reexamination: CO may, indeed, prove to be the 
case that it is by entirely novel departures from the existing 
scheme, whether in the relation of the Center to the Provinces 
or to the States, or in the methods of election and representa- 
tation, that an agreement can be reached which is unattain- 
able within the framework of the existing Act, based as it is” 


’ on the traditions of India’s administrative past and on our 
THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH customary British constitutional conceptions.” He added that. 
No piece of equipment of the Arctic Expedi- there was absolutely no reason why any of the indispensable 
tion is more important than its watches. By preliminary work, such as the forming of the representative ~ 
measuring the altitude of a heavenly body body, decisions of methods and procedure, principles and 
at a precise second of time, the explorer ii EG f ‘al. should itt h 
Tere lee Aue a reciiac AdvennaSped terrcin outlines, accumulations of material, should wait for the end 
within a matter of miles. Because of ac- of the war. 
eriaere oo perancaeiys ee sees The Viceroy again invited representative Indians to join his ~ 
conditions, ongines watches ave een 1 j 1 ’ 
Sse eceeGiietiancicdat@texcedinicns executive council, the expansion of which had been postponed 
Br Wiatedit intiesyecra: since October because of internal strife. And he again pro-— 
The. Longines watch that you may buy today posed the establishment of a war advisory council, to comprise © 
embodies the ac ulat i 5 Ge i i = : 
Grigueswacctiiekine, Brera cicraes roa representatives of the Indian states and of other interests in — 
gee eoeeinee Byte also Wittnauer the national life of India as a whole,” a body which, Mr 
.75; products o : a 
LONGINES.WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC. Amery emphasized, would actually be able to control policy. 
New York Montreal The section which seemed ominous to the National Con- 
LONGINES gress, yet which was necessary to reassure the Princes, the - 
T5% : W she Moslems, and other groups that they were not being aban-— 
A etc Uishig doned, was that His Majesty’s Government “. . . could not 
GOLD MEDAL SERIES, EACH WATCH, $52.50 contemplate transfer of their prese ige ibiliti f 
E present responsibilities for the 


peace and welfare of India to any system of government 

whose authority is directly denied by large and powerful 
elements in India’s national life. Nor could they be parties to 

the coercion of such elements into submission to such a gov- 
ernment. ; 4 
Unfortunately National Congress leaders did not see the 

Viceroy’s statement as the advance that it is. Mr. Amery’s 
clarifying remarks were not made until a week later, and 

then they were made in England, not in India. The state 

ment was worded in the same guarded diplomatic phrase- 

ology Indians have heard for years. Gandhi, the mode 

would probably have been willing to call the bluff, if blu 

was, or otherwise see what advantages could be secured. B 

he had been repudiated and could not force his ad 

them. What stood out most clearly to the National Con 

were the reservations, which they habitually associate ° 

ae vetoes on progress, ii 3 

— i Vhat is even more regrettable is that the Vi 
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try to make them see the progress in British attitude, the 
Opportunities for Indian opinion to influence governmental 
policy through membership on the two councils, or the 
fact that he would not appoint members to those councils 
without Indian discussion and approval. Mr. Amery said all 
this, too late. : 

Mr. Ambedkar, leader of the Independent Labor Party and 
the outcastes, said the Viceroy “had done all a responsible man 
can do in the circumstances.” Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, leader 
of the Liberal Party, urged acceptance of the offer as an in- 
terim arrangement. The Working Committee of the All 
India Moslem League declared that the Viceroy’s offer was a 
considerable advance. For once there was harmony among 
the minorities. But the National Congress refused to cooper- 
ate on any aspect of the proposals. Without the Congress, 
nothing could be done. 

Fall came, England was still holding out on home soil, the 
spotlight of war was concentrated on Africa and the Malayan 
Peninsula and the Netherlands Indies, and the Congress lead- 
ers were able to relax from their fear of immediate fascist 
attack. They withdrew the conditional offer of cooperation 
with Britain in the war, condemned the British government 
for taking India into the war without consultation, and called 
Gandhi back as leader by a vote of 192 to 7 in the Working 
Committee. Gandhi launched the program of civil disobedi- 
ence and a great many Congress leaders, iacluding Nehru and 
Azad and Sarojini Naidu, are now in jail as a result. 


The Chances for Agreement 


THE SITUATION IS NOT, HOWEVER, AS IT WAS BEFORE THE WAR 
swept through Norway and France and the Low Countries. 
The resolution made by the National Congress on June 22, to 
use force against external aggression and internal disorder, 
still holds. The campaign of civil disobedience is being used 
as a protest against British domination, not as a weapon to 
obstruct the British war effort. It is strictly an individual af- 
fair. Congress headquarters in each town notify the British 
authorities that so-and-so is going to disobey the law forbid- 
ding anti-war speeches at such a time and place. The British 
have to arrest the would-be offender, or see the law flouted. 
But there has been no mass movement, such as was envisaged 
in April; no boycott of British goods, no refusal to work in de- 
fense factories, no move to awaken revolt among the masses. 
If there were a real intention to weaken Britain, Gandhi 
would arrange to have himself arrested in a manner or for a 
cause that would arouse all India. But Gandhi is very careful 
not to offend. He has even ceased publishing Harijan be- 
cause he would necessarily write in it against the war and he 
does not want to provoke arrest. 

Since Gandhi wants to remain free, and since he has re- 
turned to the National Congress under the very program 
which he rejected in June though his views remain the same, 
the inescapable conclusion arises that he has a purpose. The 
one important event since June has been the Viceroy’s state- 
ment. It seems reasonable to assume that Gandhi has taken 
control of the National Congress again so that he may take 
advantage of the next conciliatory British move. This would 
indicate that the National Congress as a whole has considered 
Mr. Amery’s statements and is beginning to realize the full 
implications, the full possibilities of the Viceroy’s offer. The 
National Congress and the minorities move closer together 
politically. The deadlock due to excessive caution on both 
sides can be broken by either: by British reemphasis of the 
Viceregal declaration, or by concrete suggestions from the 
Indians as to what assurances they require before they will 
accept the declaration as a basis for action. This may or may 
not happen soon, depending to a great extent on the progress 
of the war. The chances for agreement are greater than they 
ever have been. 

One fact emerges clearly. In this year and a half of war, 
India, at the crossroads, has made her choice—for Britain. 


WHAT SHOULD THE 
RENTAL DOLLAR BUY? 


Newest volume in 
Household’s consumer 
series tells how families 
can get more for their 


rent money 


HERE are good buys - 

and bad buys in hous- § 
ing just as in food or cloth- 
ing. How can Mr. and Mrs. 
Renter be sure to make a good 
buy? What steps should they 
take to get the most for their 
rental dollar? This newest 
Household consumer booklet 
gives practical suggestions for 
spending the family rent money 
to the greatest advantage. 


How to choose 


“Stretching the Rental Dollar” 
tells the renter how to go about 
finding a new home which will 
have as many as possible of the 
features the family really wants. 
First, of course, comes the selec- 
tion of neighborhood. Here the 
important thing, however, is not 
“What is a good neighborhood?” 
but, ‘““What is a good neighbor- 
hood for you?” A convenient 
check list helps the renter to 
make this choice. 


What to look for 


Which house shall it be in the 
neighborhood? The booklet tells 
a simple way for picking out the 
house which will give the greatest 
satisfaction. “It is not the num- 
ber of rooms which is most im- 
portant,” says the author, “‘the 
real question is whether there is 
space for your way of living.” 
The renter learns how to choose 
a house or apartment from this 
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point of view. There is a check 
list of points for the family to 
notice when looking at houses or 
apartments, with space for enter- 
ing ‘‘yes”’ or “‘no’’ on each. This 
list contains many important 
items often overlooked. 


The chapter ‘Signing the 
Lease”’ tells what Mr. and Mrs. 
Renter should check before they 
sign. There are also helpful sug- 
gestions on how to save money 
on moving, and points to bear in 
mind if the family expects to 
buy or build later. A carefully 
selected bibliography gives ref- 
erences for further reading. 


Copy sent for 3c stamp 


“Stretching the Rental Dollar’ 
is one of the 31 volumes in the 
Household Finance Library of 
Consumer Education. Published 
to make consumers wiser man- 
agers and better buyers, these 
booklets are sent to anyone in- 
terested for 2c each to cover 
mailing costs. We’d like to send 
you a copy of “Stretching the 
Rental Dollar,” without obliga- 
tion. With it you will receive a 
list of the other booklets in the 
series. Why don’t you send the 
coupon now? 
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Please send me a copy of “Stretching the Rental Dollar” and complete list 
of titles in your Library of Consumer Education. I enclose a 3c stamp. 
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TOBACCO AND HEALTH 


Steinhaus and Grunderman 


Ilere in concise form are some of the most im- 
portant findings of research on this question. The 
range is from laboratory studies of the effects of 
smoking on the heart beat and breathing to the 
Johns Hopkins studies on life expectancy which 
the newspapers were acoused of repressing. 12 for 


$3.50; 35c¢ each. 
Association Press—347 Madison Ave., New York City 


American Sociological Review 


Official Journal of the American Sociological Society. 
in addition to papers and _ proceedings of the 
Society, it contains articles on sociological research, 
news notes, book reviews, and foreign correspond- 
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Subscription, $4.00 a year. 
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WHAT IS REALLY GOING ON 


IN EUROPE? 


To keep fully informed read The Manches- 
ter Guardian, for more than a century 
Europe’s leading iberal newspaper. Mailed 
directly by the publisher, copies of The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly arrive with- 
out censorship delay, bringing news from 
the actual seat of war directly to your let- 
ter box sometimes as much as two weeks 
quicker than first-class mail. Take advan- 
tage of our introductory offer: for 13 weeks 
send only $1 to Manchester Guardian, 222 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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telephone operator reported to Democratic headquarters a 
telephone call he made arranging a deal with a Republican 
alderman. His support melted. Edward J. Kelly, now co- 
boss of the Kelly-Nash machine, became mayor. 

The machine demands discipline of its members, sometimes 


Win or lose, it is of the utmost importance to the machine under the most trying conditions. While promoting his cam- 
to know just how it stands. If its majority is slipping to the | Paign for mayor against Ed Kelly, State’s Attorney Thomas 
danger point it can concentrate money in the spots where it J. Courtney, the present Cook County prosecutor, sent squads 
will do the most good. Or it can take out a little sub-rosa out to break up hundreds of illegal hanahockol It was not 
insurance by making a deal with the candidates of the rival only an invasion of the ward leaders’ territory, it destroyed a 
party. 4 lot of property and threw men out of jobs, which in the 
In some cases this is carried so far that a boss is non-parti- bosses’ eyes are more precious than property. They had no 
san. In Chicago’s 20th ward, for example, a Democratic ward use for Courtney, but when the machine dictated his endorse- 
leader, now deceased, used to share the rule for years with a ment they had to take him for state’s attorney. One of them 
Republican alderman. Under such an arrangement remark- had nourished the hope of running for the te himself and 
able things could happen. In one race for state senator the had prepared an impassioned anti-Courtney speech. He was 
Democratic primary candidate received 5,605 votes against left standing helpless in the back of the hall speech in hand 
257 for the Republican. The Democrat then withdrew, leav- It is almost impossible to rebel against Ts machine. It cal 


ing the field to his rival. The ward boss who belongs to both liquidate the boss overnight by firing his jobholders, alienating 


parties is always in. 


- The machine, however, doesn’t. condone what. it considers. 
double dealing. One politician, who might have been Chi- 


ne are of his precinct captains, and even removing 
. po = captain. He can no more stay in power without 
the machine'than’a jockey could-win-a race without.a horse. ~ 


‘ 


cago’s mayor, found that out in 1935. When Mayor Cermak The bosses check on their precinct captains to prevent dou- 


was assassinated, the chairman of the all-powerful finance 
committee of the city council was in line for the job. But a 


ble crossing, but the machine checks on both bosses and pre- 


cinct captains. Little goes on in the ci : ; 
e city tha 
to headquarters. ty that doesn’t get back 
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The machine’s all powerful executive committee also con- 
ducts closely controlled and remarkably accurate polls of voter 
sentiment. They forecast the 1940 Roosevelt vote within .18 
percent. In addition, Mayor Kelly’s office contains a master 
file showing the vote getting records of every precinct in 
every election. It is impossible to get a figure on how current 
city expenditures stand in relation to the budget, as of a given 
day, but the machine can get a complete dossier on any one 
of the 3,648 precinct captains at the flip of a page. 

It is no exaggeration to say that if the machine applied the 
same imagination, efficiency, and diligence to municipal ad- 
ministration that it does to getting votes, Chicago would be 
one of the best run cities in the world. 

But the ward boss can always take solace in the fact that 
the Chicago public, which fondly refers to its politicians as 
“those burglars,” is extremely tolerant. 

When one county clerk was tried for a shortage of $453,000 
he was acquitted on a plea that he supposed the money was 
his to use as he pleased. Later he brought suit for $216,000 
in back pay. 

The Kelly-Nash boss of the 12th ward, charged with a large 
shortage as Superior Court Clerk, was found not guilty. In- 
stead, the jury went to jail, not for failure to convict, but for 
chartering a bus, when it was supposed to be deliberating, and 
riding from bar to bar singing Sweet Adeline. 

On his acquittal, the boss made an illuminating remark. “I 
intend,” he said, “to stay in politics, which is the American 
form of government.” 


TOTAL SECURITY: A CHALLENGE 
(Continued from page 246) 


the needy aged, the needy blind, and dependent children 
under the federal Social Security Act, and through a national 
health insurance program; drastic curtailment of all govern- 
mental activities, expenditures, and loans connected with all 
non-defense purposes in the conventional field of private enter- 
prise; restraints on business expansion loans for non-defense 
purposes; taxation to reduce the national debt; the diversion 
of the major portion of sales promotion and advertising ex- 
penditures to the speculative promotion of pioneer products. 


The Great Challenge 


ANnp Now I coME TO THE FINAL STAGE WHEN THE PRIVATE 
enterprise system will meet its most serious challenge, and 
which, therefore, we may call the “free enterprise system chal- 
lenge stage.” This is the period after the Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production (unadjusted) has de- 
clined—mark this word “declined”—to an average of 150 
for two months. 

Then, indeed, we must call upon all our vision and imagi- 
nation, all our resources, all our ingenuity and sense of serv- 
ice, to the end that all employables be kept employed, the pre- 
ponderant majority on the payrolls of the private enterprise 
system. These are the needs in this most critical stage: 
Liberal credit and term expansion, as a strong stimulant 
to purchases of all kinds; more goods and more services for 
more people at less cost, including more and better housing 
and home furnishings, more consumer goods of every char- 
acter at lower cost, low cost distribution; intensive sales pro- 
motion and advertising; intensification of industrial and util- 
ity modernization; conversion of surplus defense plants on 
private property to the production of goods for normal needs; 
ae government public works. 
~ All of the foregoing is an attempt to present, first, a real- 
istic view of the forces underlying the world conflict, and 
then to offer a specific basis for the total security I feel we 
ust have if, amidst the destructive forces flooding the world 
2 (Continued on page 264). 
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MAKE YOUR SUMMER COUNT 


by joining one of the July traveling economic seminars of the 
NATIONAL RELIGION AND LABOR FOUNDATION 


Get first-hand knowledge of the South or the Pacific Northwest. 


For information write to 


WILLARD UPHAUS, 106 CARMEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


NEW YORK IS A "GREAT CITY” 


AND THE HOTEL McALPIN 
IS THE FOCAL POINT OF IT! 


When business beckons you to New York—establish yourself 
at The McAlpin. The City’s important buying and selling 
centers are its next door neighbors. o 


THE CITY'S FASTEST TRANSPORTATION (including the New 6th 

Avenue Subway) IS RIGHT AT HAND. ONLY 1 BLOCK FROM 

PENNSYLVANIA STATION AND EMPIRE STATE BUILDING. B & O 
MOTOR COACHES STOP AT OUR DOOR. 


Single rooms with bath $3. Double from $4.50 


HOTEL MCALPIN 


BROADWAY AT 34TH STREET, NEW YORK 


Under KNOTT Management 
JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED SOCIAL SCIENCES 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


announces a 


GROUP WORK INSTITUTE 
June 9th through 20th, 1941 


Open to a limited number of group workers who are gradu- 
ates of an accredited college or university and who have 
had two or more years of professional experience in group 


work. 


Courses in: 


Principles of Group Work Miss Coyle 


Understanding of Individuals 
in Groups Mrs. Farrar 


Analysis of Program Mr. Bower and 
Activities Mr. Weinandy 


For further details send for the Special Folder 


The regular two-year program in social work, leading to 
the degree of Master of Science in Social Administration, 
opens on September 22nd for the academic year 1941- 
1942. Application should be made immediately to Pro- 
fessor Elizabeth P. Lyman, Director of Admissions. 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


EVERETT KIMBALL, Director 
ANNETTE GARRETT, Associate Director 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Courses Leading to the Degree of Master of 


Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1941 


Courses of Instruction 


Plan A The course leading to the Master’s degree consists 
of three summer sessions at Smith College and two 
winter sessions of supervised case work at selected 
social agencies in various cities. This course is 
designed for those who have had little or no pre- 
vious experience in social work. 


Applicants who have at least one year’s experience 
in an approved social agency, or the equivalent, 
may receive credit for the first summer session and 
the first winter session, and receive the Master’s 
degree upon the completion of the requirements of 
two summer sessions and one winter session of 
supervised case work, 


Plan C A summer session of eight weeks is open t ri 
enced social workers. Special eo iimaes vin hea ar 


are offered by Miss Beatri ; 
Beatrice Z. Levey. ss Beatrice H. Wajdyk and Miss 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECT OR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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(Continued from page 263) 
with false philosophies, the democratic process and the Amer- 
ican free enterprise system are to be preserved in their most 


useful form. 


To Achieve “Total Security” 

EARLIER IN THIS DISCUSSION, I SUGGESTED THAT “THE COM- 
ponents of the private enterprise system should take the int- 
tiative in defining the obligations the whole system can and 
will assume, while, collaterally and coordinately, it defines 
those obligations which it will actively support government 
in assuming.” ee ; 

To this end I propose that public spirited leaders in finance, 
industry, and commerce take this whole presentation as a 
starting point and consider what kind of a program they can 
develop in which they can enlist the wholehearted support 
of 70 percent of the financial, industrial, and commercial 
power of the private enterprise system. Having established 
the obligations of business, the manner in which these obli- 
gations would be discharged, and the manner in which busi- 
ness would exercise internal self-discipline, they should urge 
enlightened leaders in labor and agriculture to proceed to the 
same end. After all factors have reached an agreement on the 
responsibilities they would discharge, government, the servant 
of all the people, would have a clearer definition of the public 
service the free enterprisé system could be relied upon to sup- 
ply. Collaterally, government would have a constructive defi- 
nition of the province within which it could operate in the 
common interest, with the full support of all elements. of the 
private enterprise system, as well as with the support of the 
general public. 

This suggestion is made with a deep realization of the 
difficulties involved, but it also is made with a comprehension 
of the fact that the private enterprise system is faced with two 


-alternatives—either private decisions will be made and en- 


forced by public spirited and fully supported leaders in f- 
nance, industry, commerce, labor, and agriculture; or public 
decisions will be made and enforced by the government of 
the whole people for the whole people. Therefore, if no way 
can be found to make and enforce the first kind of decisions, 
there can be little justification for resistance to the second 
kind. 

And at this point let us recall some impressive lessons of 
history. 

The Magna Charta was the work of a few courageous 
men brought into concord by their common zeal for a com~ 
mon end. This, too, was true of the American Declaration of 
Independence, and of the federal Constitution. These land- 
marks were the work of a few men whose words and ideas 
set up ever widening circles of acceptance and support. This 
is the process by which progress is made. 

I hold that it is the duty of the American free enterprise 
system to recognize the advent of a new and dangerous era, 
and to adjust itself to the times in a manner permitting it to 
exercise its full potentialities for public service, while pre- 
serving its entirely consistent purpose of producing profit. 

I am confident that, notwithstanding the difficulties and 
dangers before us, the American free enterprise system will 
find in this new era, not an occasion for disheartenment and 
despair, but rather, a challenging opportunity to regain at 
once the full faith of the common people and the constructive 


support of the servant of all of th le—th | 
of the United States. € people—the governmens 


and united people. 
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SCHOOLS AND S@GOLLEGES 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Seminars 1941 
Application of Psychoanalytic Concepts to Social 


Case Work. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder and Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 21 to August 2 


Psychiatry as Applied to Problems of Super- 
vision. Dr. LeRoy M. A. Maeder. Case material 
related to supervision will be presented by Miss 
Beatrice H. Wajdyk. July 21 to August 2. 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for March, 1941 
Neurotic Personalities and Education 
H. E. Chamberlain, M. D. 
Factors Influencing Changes in School Adjustment be- 
tween Kindergarten and the Second Grade 
Betty Griffiths, Margaret Stimson, and Helen Witmer 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to [X, $1 each; 
others, 3.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 
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SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 
Social Research 


Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
A Profession for the College Weman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing 1s 
uring the thirty-two months’ course which leads to the degree of 
Mas oer R OF NURSING 


in science or philosophy from a college of 
approved standing is Pauiege ‘tor admission. 
For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
N 


ew Haven, Connecticut 


A Bachelor's degree 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


ADVANCED SUMMER COURSES 
June 17—August 29, 1941 


Seminar in Social Case Work Lucile Nickel Austin 


Seminar in Teaching Social Case Work Fern Lowry 


Seminar in Medical Social Work Eleanor Cockerill 


Seminar in Administrative Supervision in 
State Programs of Child Welfare 
Charlotte Leeper Hanson 


Seminar in Psychiatric Concepts Affecting 
Case Work with Children Dr. Jule Eisenbud 


Seminar in Community Organization Practice 
Walter W. Pettit, and 
Kenneth M, Storandt 


These seminars are planned primarily for graduates of 
schools of social work who have had experience in the 
area of the content of the course. Other students with 
professional training and experience will be admitted at 
the discretion of the instructor. Enrollment will be 
limited. ~ For details write the Registrar 


' 122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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Summer Study in Vacationland 


Wide choice of courses. Visiting professors of 
note, Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletic 
events available to students—many without 
charge. Pay seeing the Sierras, seaside, red- 
modi, old Missions, Hollywood motion picture 
industry, and other famous California attrac- 
tions. ye For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, peairecity 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of "California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER SESSIONS 
Berkeley June 30 


and 


to 
_ Los Angeles August 8 
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O you have the time to read as many important new books as you 
want to? Can you join intelligently in discussion of stimulating cur- 
rent literature? Or do you have to say too often: “Sorry, I missed reading 
that one?” 


If you are too busy to read the important new books IN FULL— 
but want to be completely familiar with their essential substance—you 
are invited to join thousands of busy people who have solved that problem. 


Read Current BEST-SELLING BOOKS in 
Lengthy Abridgements at Great Savings 


Now you can get the vital content of 
several leading best-sellers each month 
in a totally new kind of reading service. 

You can enjoy current best-sellers in 
generous abridgements at tremendous 
savings of time and money. 


You Pay Nothing Unless Satisfied | 


All this you .can accomplish through 
OMNIBOOK’S expertly planned reading pro- 
gram on a basis that guarantees satisfaction 
or costs you nothing! 

Each month OMNIBOOK’S editors siudy 
all the new books that are being widely dis- 
cussed, and then select FIVE of the most en- 
tertaining and informative. They extract the 
“meat” of each book, using the AUTHOR’S 
OWN WORDS throughout, each abridgement 
equalling 100 book pages. 

Then all five full-bodied, lengthy abridge- 
ments are printed in one easy-reading maga- 
zine—OMNIBOOK—and delivered post-free. 

To be sure that the style and vital content 
of each book are retained, OMNIBOOK ver- 
sions are approved by the original publisher. 
Authors are delighted with OMNIBOOK’S 
skillful abridgements of their own books, as 


* 


OMNIBOOK, Inc. 


days, and I will owe you nothing. 


of yvur bills. 


Address 


City 


SSK SD ED DIX 3X IK 3 3 3 3B 3 3 3A OOS NN 
FREE EXAMINATION REQUEST 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


Send me the latest monthly issue of OMNIBOOK. 
am not delighted with it, I will so advise vou within ten 


Otherwise I will i 
$2 for a full six months of OMNIBOOK service oa geese 


shown by their enthusiastic comments: 

“J doubt if any one could have made a 
more intelligent selection of passages from 
‘The Life of Greece’ than those which you 
printed.”—Will Durant... “You have done 
a remarkable piece of work in presenting the 
theme of ‘Raleigh’s Eden’ for your readers.” 
—Inglis Fletcher . .. “I think you did an 
extraordinarily good job on the abridgement 
of ‘The Well-Tempered Listener’.”——Deems 
Taylor . . . And noted readers such as Le eo \ AR 
Kaltenborn write us: “OMNIBOOK is 
tainly making its contribution in a_high- 
pressure age by giving us the essence of good 
books in brief compass,”’ 


| The Only Service of Its Kind 


OMNIBOOK is unlike any other publication. 
It publishes lengthy authorized abridgements 
of important, timely BOOKS in the author’s 
own words and brings its readers the vital 
content of these enjoyable, significant books 
at only a tiny fraction of their usual cost. 


Each month OMNIBOOK: 


1. SELECTS FIVE of the most important, interest- 
AUF and widely discussed books available in any 
eld. 


2. ABRIDGES EACH BOOK skillfully in the au- 
thor’s own words to retain his own personal style 
and salient thought. 


3. DELIVERS ALL FIVE 
ABRIDGEMENTS printed to- 
gether in a handsome _ 1t60- 
page magazine. 


4. GIVES YOU THE 
HEART of several 
books in the time 
usually required for 
only one. 


5. MAKES BIG 
SAVINGS of time 
and money for you 
on the BOOKS YOU 
CAN’T AFFORD 
TO MISS. 
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OMNIBOOK published 
these BEST-SELLERS 


in authorized 


Current Fiction 


THE GIANT JOSHUA 
Maurine Whipple 
FOUNDATION STONE 
Lella Warren 
A SEA ISLAND LADY 
Francis Griswold 
KINGS ROW 
Henry Bellamann 
RALEIGH’S EDEN 
Inglis Fletcher 
FIELDING’S FOLLY 
Frances Parkinson Keyes 
LANDFALL Nevil Shute 
BEFORE LUNCH 
Angela Thirkell 
TASSELS ON KER BOOTS 
Arthur Train 
MR. AND MRS. CUGAT 
Isabel Scott Rorick 
MY NAME IS ARAM 
William Saroyan 
AN OLD CAPTIVITY 
Nevil Shute 
SWIFT FLOWS THE RIVER 
Nard Jones 
THEIR OWN COUNTRY 
Alice Tisdale Hobart 
COME SPRING 
Ben Ames Williams 


Critical Studies 


WITH LOVE AND IRONY 
Lin Yutang 
HOW TO REAC A BOOK 
Mortimer J. Adler 
THE WELL TEMPERED 
LISTENER Deems Taylor 
AUDUBON’S AMERICA 
Ed. by Donald Peattie 
A SMATTERING OF 
IGNORANCE Oscar Levant 
FAITH FOR LIVING 
Lewis Mumford 
A NEW ENGLAND 
SAMPLER Eleanor Early 
THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
David L. Cohn 


abridgements 
Biographies and 
Autobiographies 
PILGRIM’S WAY 
John Buchan 
HUGH YOUNG 
COUNTRY EDITOR 
Henry Beetle Hough 
RICHARD HALLIBURTON 
Richard Halliburton 
FORTY YEARS A 
COUNTRY PREACHER 
George D. Gilbert 
THE VANISHING 
VIRGINIAN 
Rebecca Yancey Williams 
A MAN NAMED GRANT 
Helen Todd 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 
Allan Nevins 
HUNGARIAN RHAPSODY 
Bertita Harding 
THE STRANGE LIVES 
OF ONE MAN 
Ely Culbertson 
| RODE WiTH 
STONEWALL 
Henry Kyd Douglas 


Miscellaneous 
pdt hott bbb tnd 


THE WOUNDED 
DON’T CRY 

Quentin Reynolds 
THE STRATEGY OF 
TERROR Edmond Taylor 
POLISH PROFILE 

Virgilia Sapieha 

THEY WANTED WAR 

Otto D. Tolischus 
WHERE DO WE GO FROM 
HERE? Harold J. Laski 
BURMA ROAD Nicol Smith 
A TREASURY OF THE 


WORLD’S GREAT 
LETTERS 


Ed. by M. Lincoln Schuster 

LETTER OF CREDIT 
Jerome Weidman 

DECORATING {tS FUN! 
Dorothy Draper 


(As a subscriber to OMNIBOOK you will enjoy in the next 


6 months the vital 


content of .30 equally 


interesting and 


important new books selected for OMNIBOOK as they 


become best-sellers.) 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


6 MONTHS for on l; 1 § 


Bringing You Abridgements of 30 NEW Best-Selling Books 


» pay only $2 for a full six months 
ly $2.50) bringing you the vital con- 
ks that usually cost over $75. 


START NOW to enjoy OMNIBOOK’S tly pl ing 
program of the world’s finest new yonkenan cae aed F 
saving form by accepting this Special Short Term Trial Offer now! 


Send the coupon to us with no money. At once OM ul 
come to you. Read it from cover to cae If you rent; eee 
with the very first monthly issue you receive, tell us so within ten 
days and your enrollment will be cancelled without question. 

If you are completely satisfied 
of OMNIBOOK service (regular 
tent of THIRTY significant boo 
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